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The  Missing  Link — Now  Restored 
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active  duty,  I  never  missed  a  copy  of  THE  LINK.  Now  I  miss  it.  If  it  would 
be  possible,  Td  like  to  subscribe  to  it  and  receive  it  immediately. 

— Don  Rickel, 

1015  S.W.  Southshore, 
Oswego,  Ore. 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  It  is  possible  and  Don  is  now  receiving  THE  LINK.  Any 
other  civilians  who'd  like  to  join  him,  send  us  $2.50  for  a  years  subscription,) 

Generous  Donation 
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—Chaplain  (Lt.  Col.)  Alfred  E.  Mc Williams, 
Hq.  1605th  Air  Base  Wing, 
APO  406,  New  York,  N.Y. 

( Thank  you,  Chaplain  McWilliams,  and  all  your  congregation  for  this  generous 
offering.) 
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Americans  in  I960 


This  article  is  based  on  material  from  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund's 
report,  U.S,A,  in  New  Dimensions,  by  Thomas  R.  Garskadon  and  George 
Soide    (The   Macmillan   Gompany,   $1.50);   graphics   by   Rudolf   Modley. 


T  N  Washington,  D.C.,  stands  what 
-^  looks  like  the  biggest  speed- 
ometer in  the  world.  Located  above 
an  oversized  map  of  the  United 
States,  it  dominates  the  lobby  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Building 
at  14th  Street  and  Constitution 
Avenue.  Around  it  multi-colored 
lights  blink  on  and  off  in  apparently 
haphazard  fashion. 

But  there  is  a  definite  pattern.  For 
the  flashing  lights  indicate  changes 
in  our  population  via  births,  deaths, 
immigration  and  emigration.  At  the 
end  of  every  24-hour  period,  the 
"speedometer"  is  reset  to  match  the 


facts.  On  September  21,  1959,  this 
pointer  stood  at  177,  837,  543.  Every 
day,  as  new  citizens  are  bom  and 
potential  citizens  arrive  from  abroad, 
our  population  increases  by  7,500 — 
or  one  new  inhabitant  every  twelve 
seconds! 

Now  that  Russia  has  challenged 
us  and  claims  it  will  overtake  us 
in  the  years  ahead,  it  is  well  we 
pause  and  take  inventory. 

What  sort  of  people  are  these 
Americans  of  our  day?  What  are 
their  strengths,  their  weaknesses, 
their  goals?  How  much  will  they 
earn?   How   will   they   spend   their 


leisure  time?  How  many  attend 
church?  What  sort  of  opportunities 
await  them? 

The  answers  can  be  found  in  a 
recently  issued  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  report,  U.S.A.  in  New  Dimen- 
sions. The  title  aptly  reflects  our 
present  situation,  for  American  pro- 
ductive power  has  grown  so  spectac- 
ularly in  the  past  half-century  that 
our  economic  system  must  be  looked 
upon  in  genuinely  new  dimensions. 

As  evidence  of  the  kind  of  growth 
that  is  forcing  the  country  to  revise 
its  thinking  upward,  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  report  shows  that  in 
the  past  fifty  years  average  output 
per  man-hour  of  work  has  tripled; 
consumer  spending  has  more  than 
tripled;  average  per-acre  yields  of 
certain  farm  crops  have  more  than 
doubled;  population  has  increased 
almost  100  million;  and  yearly  in- 
come per  family,  on  the  average, 
has  shot  up  to  more  than  $6,000  and 
is  still  rising! 

These  statistics  have  their  human 
impact.  A  rosy-looking  world  en- 
courages marriage — the  boys  and 
girls  of  today  are  not  afraid  to 
face  the  responsibilities  of  wedded 
life.  Not  only  are  more  people 
getting  married — they're  marrying 
earlier.  Brides  in  1949,  with  a 
median  age  of  20.3  years,  were 
nearly  two  years  younger  than  those 
of  1890.  Grooms,  at  22.7  years,  were 
three-and-a-half  years  younger  than 
their  turn-of-the-century  counter- 
parts. And  this  trend  toward  earlier 
marriages  is  continuing. 

A  healthy  birth  rate — twenty-five 
per  thousand  population — is  combin- 
ing with  a  falling  death  rate  to  add 
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to  the  number  of  consumers  able  to 
buy  the  goods  and  services  that  keep 
our  economic  machinery  in  smooth 
running  order. 

T  TNDERLYING— and  bolstering 
^  — that  machinery  is  the  high 
personal  income  enjoyed  by  Ameri- 
cans today.  The  percentage  of  fam- 
ilies in  the  lowest  income  groups 
has  been  cut  into  less  than  half 
since  1935.  The  percentage  with  in- 
comes of  $4,000  or  more  has  more 
than  doubled — a  real  improvement 
in  economic  well-being. 

This  rise  in  income  is  affecting 
our  eating,  clothing  and  entertain- 
ment habits.  With  the  introduction 
of  whole  new  lines  of  ready-mixed, 
pre-baked,  frozen  and  concentrated 
foods,  the  American  diet  has  changed 
-—for  the  better.  We  eat  fewer 
potatoes  and  cereals,  buy  more  fruits, 
vegetables,  dairy  products  and  eggs. 
The  synthetic  vitamins  or  minerals 
now  added  to  a  number  of  foods  has 
also  increased  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans enjoying  adequate  diets. 

Yet  the  picture  is  not  all  rosy. 
Some  Americans  still  cannot  afford 
to  buy  the  food  they  need.  Others 
— and  there  are  many  more  of  those 
— have  enough  money  and  may  even 
eat  enough,  so  far  as  the  total  amount 
of  food  is  concerned,  but  do  not 
choose  the  right  foods  in  the  right 
amounts  to  give  them  the  elements 
they  need. 

Still  other  Americans  eat  more 
than  they  need.  Obesity  has  replaced 
the  vitamin  deficiency  diseases  as 
the  Number  One  nutrition  problem 
in  the  United  States.  An  estimated 
one  fourth  of  the  adults  in  this  coun- 
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Increasing  productivity  is  the  secret  of  our  past  achievements;  it  is  our  hope  for  the 
future.  Higher  output  makes  for  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  lower  prices  and 
greater  returns  for  owners  and  managers. 


try  are  sufficiently  overweight  to  re- 
sult in  appreciable  damage  to  health. 

As  America  mounts  up  to  new 
levels  of  income  and  prosperity, 
Americans  as  a  whole  spend  greater 
totals  on  clothing  and  personal  care. 
We  are  a  well-dressed  nation.  A 
major  reason  is  the  shift,  going  on 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
from  home  sewing  to  ready-made, 
factory-produced  clothing  for  the  en- 
tire family.  Modern  production  turns 
out  fine-looking,  well-made  garments 
at  a  fraction  of  what  it  would  cost 
to  make  them  by  handicraft 
methods.  Modern  taste,  also,  has 
shifted  strikingly  to  simpler,  lighter, 
more  casual  and  functional  clothing 
than  was  popular  a  generation  or 
two  ago. 

With  a  forty-hour  work  week  or 
less,  paid  vacations  and  legal  holi- 
days, Americans  who  earn  their  liv- 
ing now  spend  less  than  one  quarter 
of  their  time  actually  working  at 
paid  jobs. 


The  rest  is  not  all  play  by  any 
means.  Time  is  needed  for  sleep, 
eating,  chores  and  voluntary  work 
of  many  kinds.  Yet  recreation  has 
become  a  leading  occupation  of 
working  Americans.  On  it  they  spend 
not  only  many  hours  but  large  sums 
of  money. 

For  the  goods  and  services  used  in 
strictly  recreational  activities,  we 
gladly  part  with  over  $10  billion 
a  year.  Almost  one  third  of  this 
fortune  is  shelled  out  for  radio  and 
TV  sets,  phonographs,  records  and 
musical  instruments.  As  of  1952,  we 
were  also  spending  $888  million  an- 
nually on  books,  magazines  and 
newspapers  classed  as  recreational 
reading;  and  we  spent  an  additional 
$1.2  billion  for  educational  reading. 
Attendance  at  concerts  of  serious 
music,  opera  and  ballet  nearly 
doubled  in  ten  years.  Music  lovers 
actually  spend  more  on  concerts  than 
baseball  fans  spend  on  professional 
games! 


As  a  nation,  we  take  our  fun  in 
many  forms.  We  swim,  snap  pictures, 
build  model  planes,  golf,  bicycle, 
roller  skate,  sail  boats,  bowl,  toss 
horseshoes,  watch  football  games, 
dance,  tend  gardens  and  go  to  mov- 
ies. And  if  the  money  we  spend  on 
travel,  liquor,  tobacco,  sport  clothes, 
candy  and  governmental  recreational 
facilities  were  added  to  our  total 
"playtime"  expenditures,  our  annual 
bill  would  top  a  staggering  $40  bil- 
lion! 

BUT  we  have  our  serious  side,  too. 
More  than  half  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  representing  over 
250  religious  denominations,  belong 
to  churches.  When  asked  whether 
they  believed  in  God  ninety-four 
per  cent  of  a  representative  sample 
of  our  population  said,  "Yes."  An- 
other opinion  tester  found  that  col- 
lege graduates  today  are  more  in- 


clined to  believe  in  God  and  more 
favorable  toward  the  church  than 
earlier. 

More  important  than  words,  how- 
ever, have  been  the  deeds  of  our 
religious  bodies.  They  have  con- 
cerned themselves  with  international 
organizations,  postwar  relief  and  re- 
construction, resettlement  of  dis- 
placed persons.  Domestically,  they 
have  been  interested  in  such  subjects 
as  housing,  social  security  and 
health. 

America's  new  dimensions  become 
extremely  visible  in  our  schools. 
Virtually  every  community  is  strug- 
gling with  the  problem  of  how  to 
provide  enough  schools,  teachers  and 
facilities  to  care  for  the  ever-rising 
tide  of  young  people  seeking  an 
education. 

We  had  in  1950  about  170,000 
schools  of  all  kinds.  Their  land, 
buildings     and     equipment     were 


Work  Time 
Needed  fo  Earn 
the  Same  Amount 
of  Food,*  1950 


*One  pound  each  of  wheat 

flour,  bread,  buffer,  cheese, 

potatoes,  lard,  sugar, 

and  one  dozen  egg's 


SOVIET  UNION 
Each  clock  represents  1  hour  of  work  time 

American  workers  have  to  work  less  time  than  those  in  other  countries  to  buy  the 
same  amount  of  food.  Because  we  are  especially  good  in  mass  production,  the 
higher  purchasing  power  is  even  more  striking  when  manufactured  goods  are 
bought. 


The  Move  into  Higher  Income  Brackets 


INCOME  UNDER  $2000  $200043999  $4000  a  OYER 


The  p^rmn^^§m0:im^M^s  with  sow  msomes  hss  been  cyf  mf«  less  the^i?  hidf^inm 
1^35.  Ik^  p^;reirtffeig§  with  mcomas  &f  $4000  or  mere  b«s  ms're  thssr?  ■^o^bled— 


valued  at  $16.2  billion.  More  than 
1.2  million  teachers  were  instructing 
31  million  students — over  three 
quarters  of  our  population  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one. 

Yet  it  is  estimated  that  forty-nine 
per  cent  of  our  people  have  the 
mental  ability  to  complete  two  years 
of  college;  and  thirty-two  per  cent 
have  the  ability  to  go  on  to  advanced 
liberal  or  specialized  professional 
education.  On  this  basis,  our  college 
enroUment  of  2,659,000  in  1950, 
great  as  it  was,  fell  1,468,000  short 
of  the  desired  goal.  And  our  1960 
enrollments  are  likely  to  fall  1.5  mil- 
lion short  of  reaching  the  goal  of 
4.5  million. 

In  the  whole  broad  field  of  educa- 
tion, our  achievements  are  vast,  our 


spending  is  vast — yet  our  unfilled 
needs  remain  vast. 

Other  problems  face  our  land,  too. 
Some  Americans  are  still  ill-clothed, 
ill-housed,  iU-fed.  Slums  bhght  large 
sections  of  our  cities  and  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  take  proper  care 
of  our  natural  heritage  of  land, 
forest  and  water.  We  can't  be  sure 
by  any  means  that  we  have  abolished 
depressions  or  that  we  will  never 
face  hard  times  or  economic  trials 
in  the  future. 

But  bearing  in  mind  all  that  we 
have  achieved  during  our  brief  na- 
tional history  and  projecting  present 
trends  into  the  future,  you  could 
honestly  address  one  of  those  flash- 
ing lights  in  Washington  with:  "Yes 
.  .  .  this  is  a  very  fine  time  indeed  in 
which  to  be  born."  ■  ■ 


To 

the  man 

who 

passed 

by 


An  imaginary 

letter  from  the  man 

^'who  fell  among  thieves"  on 

the  Jericho  road 

to  the  priest  who  ^'passed  by 

on  the  other  side." 

For  background 

read  Luke  10j29-37 


By  Frank  Griffiths 


Greetings : 

SO  they  have  made  you  high  priest.  I  have  followed  your  career,  your 
travels  and  your  studies.  I,  too,  had  my  dreams,  but  I  lacked  your  high 
connections,  your  wealth,  your  bearing  and  your  voice.  For  you  it  has  been 
honor,  but  for  me,  I  lost  everything  on  that  Jericho  road  and  my  health  has 
not  been  the  same  since. 

This  I  cannot  understand,  that  it  has  been  counted  a  sin  and  defilement 
that  men  should  attack  and  rob  and  wound  tne.  My  people  have  never  for- 
given me  that  my  life  was  saved  by  a  Samaritan. 

For  you  it  has  been  honor  and  advancement.  For  me  it  is  reproach  and 
poverty,  failing  strength  and  a  mind  tired  with  work  and  care.  But  you 
left  me  there. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that,  when  you  passed  by  on  the  other  side, 
you  proved  yourself  unworthy  of  your  calling  as  God's  teacher. 

They  are  not  wrong.  Yet  you  have  taught  me  more  than  any  man,  save 
one.  The  Samaritan,  too,  saw  me  as  you  did.  He  was  moved  with  com- 
passion and  came  and  showed  mercy  on  me.  But  I  digress. 


The  author  of  this  article  lives  in  Kalgoorlie,  Australia.  The  piece  was  originally 
published    in    The   Australian    Christian   and    later    in    The    Christian    Evangelist. 
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But  you  have  taught  me  much.  You  have  shown  me  first  that  earthly 
honors  are  a  poor  measure  of  a  man's  true  worth.  So  much  is  certain. 

You  were  on  your  way  to  conduct  worship  at  Jerusalem.  And  how  a\  ell 
you  did  it!  I  call  to  mind  the  dignity  of  your  tread,  the  right  words  spoken 
and  the  piety  of  your  bearing.  They  have  made  you  high  priest.  Yet  you 
left  me  there.  Even  religious  honors  do  not  indicate  a  man's  true  worth. 

More  than  that,  being  religious  is  not  the  same  thing  as  being  spiritual.  If 
you  had  turned  aside  to  help  me  you  would  have  interfered  with  your 
religious  duties.  It  w^ould  have  caused  confusion  in  the  Temple  where  they 
were  waiting  for  you.  But  it  was  your  spiritual  duty  to  help. 

One  did  come  who  knew  little  of  religion,  a  stranger  from  the  Law, 
a  heretic  to  the  true  faith.  But  he  had  the  law  of  God  written  in  his  heart 
and  he  came  and  helped  me.  He  was  spiritual  and  you  are  religious. 

How^  fitted  you  are  to  your  high  calling,  with  your  splendid  gifts, 
your  ti'aining,  your  family  and  your  wealth.  You  have  always  been  orthodox 
and  zealous  for  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  and  this  has  meant  fa\'or 
with  the  people.  Belonging  to  the  Herod  party,  you  have  always  been  on 
the  right  side  in  politics,  and  this  has  added  to  your  wealth  and  influence. 

From  the  side  of  the  road  I  have  seen  errors  and  injustices  which  have 
been  hidden  from  you  just  because  you  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  This 
has  saved  you  from  being  called  heretic  and  traitor,  and  means  that  you  are 
specially  fitted  for  this  high  calling. 

nPHEN  I  remember  the  one  who  had  no  gifts,  except  that  he  had  mercy 
-^  on  me  when  you  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  We  have  argued  about 
correct  doctrines  and  forms  and  ceremonies  and  you  have  settled  it  for  me, 
once  and  for  all.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  right  place  or  race  or  even  the 
right  doctrine.  It  is  the  right  spirit  and  the  deed. 

Gamaliel  filled  our  heads  with  words  about  binding  and  loosing.  This 
man  bound  up  my  wounds  and  poured  in  oil  and  wine,  and  somehow^ 
there  aren't  any  religious  problems  now.  The  soothing  oil,  the  refreshing 
wine,  the  ready  aid  opened  a  door  of  heaven  to  me. 

You  see,  he  came  in  answer  to  my  prayers.  When  you  left  me  there,  and 
your  understudy  followed  so  faithfully  in  your  footsteps,  I  was  shut  up 
to  despair.  Then  I  saw  that  despair  is  near  unto  prayer  and  I  began  to 
pray. 

I  had  not  prayed  before,  though  we  have  worshiped  together.  While 
the  flies  tortured  my  wounds  and  the  sun  beat  upon  my  head,  I  asked  God 
to  help  me. 

If  you  had  not  left  me  there  I  would  not  have  learnt  to  pray.  It  was 
then  that  I  heard  steps,  but  when  I  saw  that  it  was  a  Samaritan  I  went 
on  praying,  asking  God  to  send  help.  When  I  opened  my  eyes  he  w^as 
kneeling  there,  offering  me  a  drink.  He  bound  up  my  wounds  and  set  me  on 
his  own  beast  and  took  me  to  safety  and  shelter.  Now  I  know  that,  since 
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you,  the  leader  of  our  people,  God's  representative,  passed  by  on  the  other 
side,  God  saw  my  need  and  came  to  me  Himself  in  alien  hands.  I  see  that 
He  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  God  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with  Him. 

When  you  passed  by  on  the  other  side  you  taught  me  to  pray.  But 
for  you  I  had  not  learnt  that  God  is  faithful,  and  does  not  fail  those  who 
call  upon  Him.  Because  of  you  I  learnt  that  God  can  come  with  compassion 
and  help  by  the  hands  of  a  Samaritan.  But  I  know  now,  because  he  had 
mercy  on  me.  You  have  taught  me  much. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  you  have  taught  me  is  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  forgive.  If  you  had  only  paused  and  said,  "I  am  sorry,"  or,  "God 
bless  you,  brother."  But,  of  course,  you  could  not  have  said  this  unless  you 
were  willing  to  help.  Strange  it  is  that  when  God  brought  us  together  on 
that  Jericho  road  he  linked  our  Uves  for  all  time.  If  you  had  stopped  and 
helped  me,  I  would  have  been  grateful  to  you  forever. 

But  you  passed  by  on  the  other  side  and  I  am  left  with  the  bigger  task 
of  forgiving  you.  The  task  of  forgiveness  itself  is  doubly  hard,  in  that  I 
have  been  called  to  a  small  work  and  you,  who  passed  by  on  the  other  side, 
have  been  called  to  a  great  one. 

God  is  teaching  me  through  you  true  humihty  in  love.  He  is  showing  me 
that  I,  who  have  been  forgiven  so  much,  yet  forgive  so  slowly  and  so 
grudgingly. 

In  contrast  to  all  this  I  see  the  wonder  of  God's  love.  It  was  while  I  was 
still  a  sinner  that  He  loved  me  to  the  uttermost. 

Through  one  who  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  He  came  to  me  in 
compassion  and  mercy.  That  is  what  matters. 

After  aU,  it  is  a  small  thing  that  you  had  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 
God  bless  you,  brother.  ■  ■ 

Two  Questions 

There  was  a  man  in  prison  where 

a  man  ought  not  to  be 

and  he  was  asked,  "Why  are  you  there?" 

by  one  who  walked  by,  free^ — 

by  one  who  walked  by,  free  and  tall, 

and  did  not  take  a  stand  at  all, 

and  did  not  take  a  stand  and  fight 

for  what  he  believed  was  good  and  right. 

And  he  who  in  the  prison  lay 

had  not  anything  to  say 

to  him  who  walked  by,  tall  and  free, 

save,  *^Why  are  you  not  here  with  me?" 

save,  "Why  are  you  not  here  with  me?" 

—HELEN   HARRINGTON 
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BREAKOUT! 


By  Lt.  Colonel  Andrew  Geer,  USMCR 


TC^ROM  the  very  start  of  things 
-*•  the  picture  looked  grim.  When 
General  O.  P.  Smith,  commanding 
the  First  Marine  Division,  got  his 
orders  from  the  X  Corps  to  move 
northward  from  Hungnam  on  the 
east  coast  of  Korea  to  the  Man- 
churian  border,  he  had  some  grave 
misgivings. 

He  was  directed  to  push  with  all 
possible  speed  into  rugged  mountain 
terrain  in  the  face  of  a  dreadful 
winter  that  was  about  to  come  slam- 
ming down  from  the  Siberian 
steppes.  And  the  weather  was  not 
all.    Each    day    brought    increasing 


Lest  we  forget — ^Korea 


signs  of  a  new  enemy  to  replace  the 
beaten  North  Koreans — Commimist 
Chinese. 

On  the  third  of  November,  1950, 
the  new  enemy  became  a  fearsome 
reality.  The  Seventh  Regiment  met 
a  Chinese  division.  In  a  savage  three- 
day  battle  the  Chinese  were  de- 
feated and  the  survivors  withdrew 
to  await  reinforcements. 

The  advance  continued.  On  No- 
vember 10  Kofo-ri  was  occupied. 
That  night  there  was  snow  and  the 
temperature  fell  to  four  degrees 
below  zero.  Five  days  and  eight 
miles  of  cliflF-shouldered  road  later, 
the  Marines  were  in  Hagaru.  At 
midnight  the  temperature  was  eleven 
degrees  below  zero  and  the  Chosin 
Reservoir,  whose  southern  end  they 
had  reached,  was  a  sheet  of  blue 
ice  that  would  support  a  truck. 

On  successive  nights  it  snowed 
and  a  two-foot  blanket  covered  the 
gaunt  moimtains  while  the  road  be- 
came an  icy  coil  of  treachery.  Under 
ever-increasing  pressure  from  the 
Chinese,  the  Marines  fought  across 
the  5,000-foot  Toktong  Pass  and  in- 
to the  valley  of  Yudam-ni,  fourteen 
miles  from  Hagaru  and  sixty  from 
the    friendly    sea.    That    night    the 
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temperature  dropped  to  twenty-five 
below  zero  and  frostbite  casualties 
mounted. 

Friendly  North  Koreans  warned 
the  Marines  of  "many,  many  thou- 
sands'' of  Chinese  closing  in  from 
the  north.  Three  captured  Red  sol- 
diers announced  confidently  that  the 
Chinese  Ninth  Army  Group  (nine 
divisions)  was  moving  into  position 
to  cup  up  and  destroy  the  Marines. 

GENERAL  Smith  wrote  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps: 
"I  do  not  like  the  prospect  of  string- 
ing out  a  Marine  division  along  a 
single  mountain  road  for  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  Hungnam  to  the 
border.  I  believe  a  winter  campaign 
in  the  mountains  of  North  Korea  is 
too  much  to  ask  of  the  American 
soldier  or  Marine.   .   ." 

Then,  like  a  thunderclap,  the 
Chinese  offensive  struck  on  the  Ko- 
rean west  coast  and  the  American 
Eighth  Army  recoiled.  Within  hours 
it  was  announced  that  a  "human 
sea"  of  Chinese  had  crossed  the 
Yalu  River  and  were  in  the  war. 
By  the  26th  of  November  the  Eighth 
Army  was  in  full  retreat.  On  the 
27tli  the  Chinese  attack  of  annihila- 
tion struck  the  Marines.  From  then 
on  it  was  a  matter  of  survival. 

Captain  Walter  Phillips'  com- 
pany on  the  northern  rim  of  the 
Yudam-ni  perimeter  defense  caught 
the  full  fury  of  the  attack.  Shortly 
before  midnight,  to  the  crash  of  cym- 
bals and  blare  of  bugles,  the  Chinese 
swept  down  from  the  north.  The 
Marines  waited  until  they  could  see 
the  moon  shadows  of  the  enemy 
before  opening  fire,  and  their  tracers 
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laced  an  angry  serpent  of  death 
across  the  snow.  But  still  the  enemy 
came  on. 

As  soon  as  the  battle  was  joined, 
Phillips  ran  to  the  point  of  attack. 
He  found  Lieutenant  John  Yancey, 
the  platoon  leader,  running  along  his 
positions  with  extra  ammunition  and 
grenades.  A  grenade  fragment  had 
cut  through  Yancey's  nose  and  he 
was  coughing  and  spitting  blood  in 
order  to  breathe. 

Marine  casualties  were  heavy. 
Phillips  was  hit  in  the  leg  and 
shoulder,  but  continued  in  action. 
He  shouted  to  his  men,  "You're  do- 
ing well!  Stay  loose,  you're  doing 
well!" 

T^HE  Chinese  attack  faltered  and 
^  fell  back.  Suddenly  it  was  silent 
and,  under  the  glare  of  illuminating 
shells,  windrows  of  dead  could  be 
seen  in  the  snow.  Hurriedly  positions 
were  reorganized,  the  wounded 
evacuated  and  the  dead  removed. 
While  waiting  in  frozen  fighting 
holes,  the  riflemen  and  machine 
gunners  ti'ied  to  beat  circulation 
back  into  frozen  trigger  Jiands. 

On  the  valley  floor,  in  a  medical 
warming  tent,  Private  Stanley  Robin- 
son lay  on  a  stretcher  listening  to 
the  rocketing  battle  on  the  valley 
rim.  That  afternoon  Yancey  had 
ordered  Robinson,  his  feet  swollen 
and  raw  from  frostbite,  to  the  hos- 
pital. As  he  lay  listening,  a  stretcher 
was  brought  inside. 

"What   outfit?"   Robinson  asked. 

"Easv  seven." 

"We'gethit?" 

"Clobbered." 

Robinson  sat  up.  Stifling  a  groan. 


he  pulled  on  stiffened  Shoe-Pacs  over 
swollen  feet  and  lurched  through 
the  tent  door.  He  was  selecting  a 
w^eapon  from  a  stack  of  discarded 
rifles  when  a  corpsman  found  him. 

"Get  back  in  your  sack,  Robinson." 

"Get  outta  my  way!"  Robinson 
said,  shnging  the  rifle  over  his  shoul- 
der and  heading  for  the  hill  mass 
to  the  north.  The  bHsters  had  broken 
and  his  socks  were  wet  with  blood 
and  pus,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
steep  hillside  he  had  to  crawl.  He 
found  Yancey. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  Yan- 
cey asked  hoarsely. 

"Lookin'  for  a  job." 

Yancey  spat  blood  on  the  snow. 
"You  got  one.  Over  there  by  Gal- 
lagher." 

Once  again  the  bugles  blared  and 
the  second  Chinese  assault  struck 
with  even  greater  fury.  Sheer  weight 
of  numbers  forced  a  penetration 
between  platoons  and  the  enemy 
plunged  through  the  gap.  Phillips 
rushed  to  steady  his  men.  Grabbing 
up  a  rifle  from  the  snow,  he  plunged 
the  bayonet  into  the  frozen  ground 
where  the  up-ended  butt  swayed  in 
the  moonlight. 

"We  hold  here,"  Phillips  roared 
and  the  Marines  rallied  to  his  call. 
He  was  struck  by  a  burst  of  small 
arms  fire  and  killed.  Lieutenant  Ray 
Ball,  already  twice  wounded,  took 
command.  Ball  was  hit  again  and 
again,  and  died  as  he  sat  braced 
in  a  fighting  hole  firing  at  the 
enemy. 

Although  the  enemy  made  its  way 
behind  him,  Yancey  tried  desperately 
to  hold  the  ridge  line  with  the  nine 
men  left  of  his  platoon.  He  was  hit 


again.  As  Yancey  and  his  Marines 
were  about  to  be  swept  from  the 
hill.  Captain  Jack  Jones  rushed  up 
with  his  company  and  closed  the 
breach. 

A  thousand  yards  to  the  east. 
Captain  Milton  Hull's  company  was 
engaged  in  a  battle  of  equal  savage- 
ry. Driven  from  high  ground,  Hull 
counterattacked  and  recaptured  the 
key  terrain.  When  daylight  and  re- 
inforcements came  Hull  (twice 
wounded)  had  but  thirty-seven  men 
remaining  of  186. 

To  the  south  Captain  John  F. 
Morris'  company  held  despite  heavy 
casualties;  to  the  west  Captain  Sam- 
uel Jaskilka's  unit  caught  the  Com- 
munists moving  through  a  narrow 
defile  known  as  "ambush  alley." 
Hundreds  were  slaughtered.  At  day- 
light, the  thinly  held  perimeter  was 
still  intact. 

Nightfall  brought  further  heavy 
action  against  the  Yudam-ni  perim- 
eter, but  the  full  fury  of  an  all-out 
assault  was  hurled  against  Captain 
William  Barber's  company,  com- 
mitted to  hold  Toktong  Pass  at  all 
costs.  Toktong  was  the  sole  exit  for 
the  Yudam-ni  units  and  to  lose  the 
pass  could  mean  that  all  was  lost. 
At  the  same  time,  the  garrisons  at 
Hagaru  and  Kot'o-ri,  and  an  Army 
task  force  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  reservoir,  were  heavily  engaged. 

In  a  splendid,  though  costly  ef- 
fort. Barber  held  Toktong  while  the 
Hagaru  garrison,  fighting  to  the 
limits  of  every  man,  narrowly  main- 
tained its  lines. 

The  Army  task  force  was  badly 
cut  up  and  reported  their  situation 
as    desperate.    Kot^o-ri   hurled   back 
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Gift  of  the  Year 

God,    in    the    church,    the    school,    the 

home, 
on    streets    and    roads    where    travelers 

roam, 
in  every  place.  Your   people  know 
the  wondrous  blessing  you  bestow. 

Another  year!  Another  dawn 
of   cycled    seasons   where   bygone 
errors  may  be  washed  away. 
This  is  another,  better  day! 

Oh,  what  you  give  us  may  we  hold 
the  treasure  that  it  is!   Controlled 
and  consecrated  may  we  take 
the  year  You  offer  for  our  sake! 

—HELEN    HARRINGTON 


the  enemy  and  at  daylight  dispatched 
a  rehef  column  headed  by  the  British 
Marine  Commandos  to  re-enforce 
Hagaru. 

Then  the  enemy  launched  an  as- 
sault on  Yudam-ni  that  was  equal  to 
the  ferocity  of  the  first  night.  Though 
dangerously  depleted  by  casualties, 
Yudam-ni  came  through  unwaver- 
ing. In  a  night-long  battle  where 
wounded  crawled  from  the  warming 
tent  to  fill  empty  fighting  holes, 
Toktong  remained  secure. 

The  British  Commandos,  suffering 
fifty  per  cent  casualties,  fought 
through  from  Kot'o-ri  in  concert  with 
a  Marine  company  to  re-enforce 
Hagaru.  By  midday  small  groups 
and  individuals  of  the  Army  task 
force  were  seen  on  the  reservoir  ice. 
In  the  next  days,  750  were  rescued. 
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OF  greater  concern  than  the 
enemy  were  the  deadly  effects 
of  extreme  fatigue.  For  twenty  days 
the  troops  of  Yudam-ni  had  been 
subjected  to  extremes  of  cold  and 
a  battle  narcosis  was  being  induced 
by  cold-fatigue,  battle  tensions  and 
dietary  deficiences.  Men  were  being 
killed  because  of  lethargy  and  dulled 
reactions  under  fire. 

The  Marines  of  Yudam-ni  were 
spent.  Overspent.  But  in  the  firm 
belief  that  their  men  would  con- 
tinue to  fight  beyond  the  extreme 
limits  of  military  fortitude  and  hu- 
man endurance,  the  regimental  com- 
manders made  plans. 

To  insure  that  the  exit  gate,  Tok- 
tong Pass,  would  remain  open,  Lt. 
Col.  Raymond  C.  Davis  was  ordered 
to  take  his  battalion  overland  to  re- 


enforce  the  hard-pressed  Barber 
unit.  The  risk  of  this  cross-mountain 
move  was  made  acceptable  by  the 
knowledge  that  it  could  never  be 
accomplished  by  the  road. 

In  an  effort  unexcelled  in  warfare, 
Davis  and  his  men  battled  across 
the  torturous  terrain  and  joined 
Barber.  The  gate  was  open,  but  was 
it  possible  for  the  others  to  fight 
through  to  it? 

In  the  breakout  from  Yudam-ni, 
the  Seventh  Marines  led  off  with 
Lt.  Col.  Ray  Murray's  regiment  fight- 
ing the  rear  guard.  Between  them 
were  placed  the  artillery  and  ve- 
hicular train. 

The  wounded  able  to  walk  were 
given  rifles  and  marched  alongside 
the  truck  column.  The  seriously 
wounded  were  loaded  in  available 
ambulances  and  trucks  or  lashed 
onto  jeep  hoods.  Thus  it  was  they 
started  out  .  .  .  fourteen  miles  to 
Hagaru  and  sixty  miles  to  the  sea. 

It  was  noontime  on  the  1st  of 
December  when  the  point  broke 
from  Yudam-ni.  Three  hundred 
yards  out,  both  the  point  and  the 
rear  guard  became  heavily  engaged. 

HP  HE  cost  was  fearful  and  gains 
^  were  computed  in  yards.  Forty- 
nine  hours  of  bloody,  ceaseless  fight- 
ing ensued  before  contact  was  made 
with  the  Marines  at  Toktong  Pass. 
Forty-nine  hours,  six  miles,  120 
killed  and  thrice  that  number 
wounded. 

When  the  word  spread  in  Hagaru 
that  the  two  regiments  were  com- 
ing in,  there  was  a  rush  to  the  north- 
ern entrance.  Six  hundred  yards  out, 
the  column  ground  to  a   stop  and 


those  of  the  wounded  and  frostbitten 
who  could  walk  formed  in  silence 
on  the  bleak  road. 

Then  they  began  to  march.  The 
cadence  was  picked  up  and  in  the 
hush  of  the  moment  the  shufflng 
rhythm  of  frozen  Shoe-Pacs  on  the 
ice-sheeted  road  could  be  heard. 

The  Marines  of  Hagaru  watched 
the  Marines  of  Yudam-ni  march 
toward  them,  march  past  them  .  .  . 
haggard,  bearded  and  hard.  The 
honors  were  paid  with  the  tears  of 
those  who  waited.  A  Navy  doctor, 
Robert  Harvey,  overcome  by  the 
sight  of  the  depleted  ranks,  wept 
with  the  others  as  he  whispered: 

"Look  at  those  Marines  .  .  .  those 
magnificent  Marines!" 

So  they  were  back  in  the  clap- 
trap village  of  Hagaru.  Normal  re- 
actions were  buried  under  over- 
lapping waves  of  exhaustion  and  the 
grief  of  seeing  friend  after  friend 
spread-eagled  in  death.  And  ahead 
lay  more  casualty-strewn  miles  and 
exhausting  days  and  nights  before 
they  reached  the  friendly  sea. 

The  war  correspondents  swarmed 
in  to  get  the  details  of  the  grim 
action.  In  their  stories  they  made 
dramatic  reference  to  the  Marines' 
"Korean  Valley  Forge,"  using  the 
phrase  "trapped  and  in  retreat"  con- 
stantly. While  the  aerial  evacuation 
of  more  than  4,000  wounded  took 
place.  General  Smith  met  with  the 
newsmen. 

A  bulwark  of  nK)ral  courage  and 
sound  leadership,  quiet,  scholarly, 
religious,  noted  for  his  calmness  un- 
der any  circumstances,  the  general 
bridled  at  the  "trapped-retreat"  im- 
plication. He  carefully  explained  that 
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when  surrounded  it  is  impossible  to 
retreat. 

''Retreat!"  he  exclaimed.  "We're 
simply  attacking  in  another  direc- 
tion!" 

The  other  Marines,  too,  resented 
the  insinuation  that  they  were  run- 
ning. While  the  Chinese  radio  told 
the  world  that  the  First  Marine 
Division  was  surrounded  and  facing 
annihilation,  Lt.  Col.  Murray,  in- 
formed that  his  regiment  again  was 
to  fight  the  rear  guard  out  of  the 
mountains,  addressed  his  battle- 
weary  men. 

"We'll  hold  our  present  positions 
until  the  Seventh  Marines  clear  the 
perimeter  and  are  on  the  road  to 
Kot^o-ri,"  he  said.  "Then  we'll  come 
out  .  .  .  and  when  we  come  out, 
we're  bringing  our  wounded,  our 
dead,  and  our  equipment  with  us.  .  ." 
He  raised  his  voice  to  make  it 
heard  above  the  whistling  below- 
zero  wind  tearing  at  frozen  tent 
canvas. 

".  .  .  We  were  ordered  up  here, 
and  now  we've  been  ordered  out, 
and  I  tell  you  now,  we're  coming  out 
as  Marines  or  not  at  all.  .  ." 

The  attack  to  the  south  was  re- 
sumed. The  way  down  from  the 
bitter  mountains,  though  severe  and 
costly,  was  never  in  doubt.  Even 
when  the  weather  deserted  them  at 
Kot^o-ri  and  a  heavy  snowstorm  and 
blizzard  blinded  and  forced  a  halt, 
the  Marines  did  not  lose  faith  in 
themselves. 

Below  Kot'o-ri  the  Chinese  had 
destroyed  a  bridge  over  an  impass- 
able gorge.  The  bridge  was  rebuilt. 
It  was  all  a  matter  of  time — and 
casualties. 
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ON  the  10th  of  December  the 
column  broke  onto  the  plains 
of  Hungnam  and  the  sea.  At  the  tail 
of  the  column,  fifteen  miles  to  the 
rear.  Sergeant  Russell  Munsell 
thawed  a  can  of  red  lead  on  the 
manifold  of  his  engine  and  painted 
on  the  side  of  his  tank,  "Only  fifteen 
shooting  days  until  Xmas." 

Mocking?  Yes,  Insolently  cock- 
sure? Of  course.  In  a  way  Munsell 
was  expressing  the  sublime  faith  the 
Marine  Corps  has  in  itself.  Some 
think  it  is  a  minus  factor  in  their 
make-up  and  might  one  day  lead  it 
to  destruction,  but  in  the  hills  of 
Yudam-ni  and  on  the  shore  of  the 
frozen  Chosin,  it  was  their  salvation. 
When  all  else  was  gone,  that  re- 
mained. 

And  so  ended  an  epic.  ■  ■ 


"I  think  Otis  is  getting  serious 
stopped  calling  me   collect.^' 


he's 


fJMiracle  at  His  1S[eighbor^s 


By  Herbert  Witten 


Some  men  are  quitters.  . . 

And  some  men  never  know  when  to  quit. 


SAM  Harbison  stomped  angrily 
up  the  back  steps,  his  heavy 
boots  leaving  muddy  prints  across 
the  spotless  porch.  At  the  door,  he 
paused,  removed  his  dripping  hat 
and  raincoat  and  hung  them  on  a 
peg. 

Rain  droned  on  the  tin  roof,  and 
the  roar  of  the  swollen  creek 
mingled  with  it.  Mist  rose  from  the 
soaked  earth  and  dripping  woods, 
and  seemed  to  close  about  the  house 
as  night  crept  over  the  hills. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  Paula,  Sam's  wife,  was  sil- 
houetted in  the  soft  light.  A  delicious 
smell  of  cooking  food  wafted 
through. 

"My  goodness,  you  look  like  a 
drowned  rat,"  Paula  said.  "Did  you 
find  the  cattle?" 

"I  found  'em,"  Sam  growled,  and 
started  to  push  by  Paula.  "They  had 
walked  through  the  fence,  where 
that  tree  back  on  the  ridge  fell  on 
it." 

"You  pull  those  muddy  boots  oflF," 


she  ordered.   "You'll  track  all  over 
the  house." 

Wearily  he  slumped  into  a  splint- 
bottomed  chair  and  yanked  them 
oflE,  got  up,  and  padded  into  the 
kitchen. 

THEY  ate  in  silence.  Sam  knew 
Paula  was  watching  him.  When 
he  had  finished,  he  pulled  his  chair 
over  in  the  corner  by  the  cookstove. 

"I'm  quittin',"  he  said.  "Rain,  rain, 
rain!  How  can  I  grow  a  crop  in  the 
ground  in  this  kind  of  weather?" 

"It'll  let  up  one  of  these  days," 
she  said  gently. 

"You've  said  that  for  the  last 
month." 

"And  you've  done  nothing  but 
complain  for  the  last  two  months." 

"I'm  so  far  behind  I'll  never  get 
caught  up.  I've  worked  like  a  dog 
and  haven't  made  a  bit  of  head- 
way." 

"It  takes  time,"  Paula  reasoned. 
"You  said  yourself  you  would  have 
a  tough  time  this  first  year." 
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"But  I  didn't  figure  on  its  rainin' 
all  spring  and  maybe  half  the  sum- 
mer." 

"You'll  get  in  your  crops  in  plenty 
of  time,  just  be  patient." 

"Be  patient!"  He  jumped  to  his 
feet.  "That's  all  I  hear,  just  be 
patient.  Can't  you  understand,  there's 
just  a  short  time  to  get  your  crops 
in  the  ground." 

"You've  got  a  lot  of  other  work 
done  though,"  she  pointed  out. 

"Nothin's  gone  right,"  he  rumbled 
on,  "my  chickens,  cattle  or  nothin' 
else's  done  any  good,  and  I've  worked 
until  I  was  so  tired  I  had  to  crawl 
into  the  house  at  night.  My  hands 
are  so  blistered  and  sore  that  I  can 
hardly  open  and  shut  them.  I'm  tired 
of  it,  and  I'm  quittin'." 
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"I  might  have  known  you  would." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Look,  Sam,"  she  said  slowly, 
"since  you  were  discharged  from  the 
service  ten  years  ago,  you've  done 
nothing  but  jump  from  one  job  to 
another." 

He  stared  sullenly  at  the  stove. 

"Farming  was  for  you,  you  said, 
time  and  again.  You  were  raised  on 
a  farm  and  knew  all  about  it.  It 
wasn't  intended  for  you  to  be  buried 
in  a  plant  in  some  large  city.  You 
were  born  to  be  free  and  till  the 
soil." 

"That's  right,"  he  said.  "But  I've 
got  to  have  a  break.  I've  got  to  get 
started." 

"A  break!"  she  hooted.  "I've  heard 
that  before,  too.  A  break  is  something 


you  make  yourself,  Sam  Harbison." 
"IVe    done   my   best,"   he   cried. 
"I've  worked  hard,  but  I'm  tired  of 
it.  Everything's  against  me." 

"I've  believed  in  you,  Sam.  I  saw 
everything  your  way  and  felt  sorry 
for  you,  but  now  I  think  you're 
afraid.  This  farm's  whipped  you  be- 
fore you  even  got  your  feet  planted 
firmly  on  it!"  With  that  she  whipped 
from  the  room,  leaving  him  standing 
dumfounded  by  the  stove. 

nPHE  next  morning  the  sky  was 
-^  clear,  the  sun  came  up  bright 
and  warm. 

"Let's  go  up  there  where  the  cattle 
got  through  and  repair  the  fence," 
Paula  suggested.  "It's  such  a  nice 
morning,  I'd  like  to  get  out." 

"What's  the  use?"  Sam  grumbled, 
but  gathered  up  his  tools. 

The  hills  were  shiny  and  fresh. 
As  they  climbed  higher,  they  could 
see  the  Miles  Garvey  farm  all  spread 
out  below  them.  It  was  a  prosperous- 
looking  place.  The  fields  were  all 
green  and  well  laid  out.  It  was  white 
and  neat  about  the  house  and  out- 
buildings. White-faced  cattle  nibbled 
at  the  tender  grass  pushing  from  the 
rich  earth. 

"What  a  beautiful  place!"  Paula 
sighed. 

"Probably  inherited  it  from  his 
pa,"  Sam  said.  "That's  the  way  it 
usually  goes." 

"We've  hved  here  two  months  and 
haven't  met  our  nearest  neighbors," 
she  said,  ignoring  his  sarcastic  re- 
mark. 

The  ring  of  a  hammer  against 
seasoned  wood  came  sharply  through 
the  clear  morning  air. 


"Well,  looks  like  someone  has 
beat  us  to  it,"  Paula  said. 

The  sunlight  spraying  down 
through  the  damp  trees  blinded  them 
so  they  were  nearly  upon  the  man 
fencing  before  they  saw  him. 

"Momin',"  Paula  and  Sam  greeted 
him. 

"MorninV  the  man  said,  deftly 
sending  the  staple  into  the  hard 
wood  with  two  or  three  licks  of  the 
hammer.  Then  he  straightened  to 
face  the  Harbisons.  Sam  noted  he 
was  a  small  man  with  a  friendly  face. 
He  wore  dark  glasses,  and  Sam 
thought  how  wise  he  was  to  be 
wearing  them,  with  that  blinding 
sun  pouring  down  through  the  trees. 

"We're  the  Harbisons  that  moved 
on  the  farm  adjoining  you,"  Paula 
said.  "You  are  Mr.  Garvey,  aren't 
you?" 

"That's  right,"  he  confirmed,  and 
thrust  out  his  hand.  "I  guess  you 
folks  think  I'm  a  mighty  bad  neigh- 
bor, not  coming  over  to  welcome 
you  to  our  neighborhood,  but  my 
wife  has  been  in  the  hospital  for  the 
last  two  months  and  I  just  haven't 
had  time  to  do  anything." 

"Think  nothing  of  it,"  Sam  said. 

Soon  the  conversation  was  flow- 
ing smoothly,  and  instantly  Sam 
liked  Miles  Garvey. 

"Nice  farm  you  have,"  Paula  said. 

"It's  not  bad,"  Miles  drawled.  "It 
could  stand  a  sight  more  building 
up. 

"Bet  it's  been  in  your  family  for 
years,"  Sam  said. 

Paula  gave  him  a  dark  look. 

"No,"  Miles  said.  "I  bought  it 
when   I   Vv^as   discharged   from   the 
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Army  about  ten  years  ago.  Got  a  GI 
loan." 

"Must've  been  in  good  shape," 
Sam  said. 

Miles  laughed.  "Not  meaning  any 
harm,  Mr.  Harbison,  but  it  was  run- 
down worse  than  the  farm  you 
have." 

**Must've  been  in  a  mess  then," 
Sam  said. 

"Sam's  giving  up,"  Paula  put  in. 
"It's  too  much  for  him." 

Miles  smiled  faintly  and  leaned 
against  a  fence  post.  "It's  tough,  all 
right,"  he  said  slowly.  "For  a  while 
it  didn't  seem  like  I  could  possibly 
make  it,  me  being  handicapped  like 
I  was.  I  began  to  think  it  was  a  lost 
cause." 


"I  know  what  you  mean,"  Sam 
said,  a  triumphant  gleam  in  his  eyes. 
"When  you  don't  have  much  to  start 
with,  and  the  weather  and  every- 
thing else  is  against  you,  it's  about 
time  to  give  up." 

"It  was  more  than  that,"  Miles 
said  in  a  quiet  voice.  "I  lost  both 
eyes  in  the  war.  I — I  loved  farming 
and  thought  it  would  be  my  best 
chance  to  supplement  my  pension. 
I  could  have  got  by  on  what  I  get 
from  the  government,  but  it  would 
have  been  mighty  hard  going  with 
a  wife  and  three  children." 

CAM  just  stood  there,  rooted  in 
^  his  tracks,  his  lower  jaw  dropped 
like  the  tail  gate  of  his  battered  farm 
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truck.  Paula  looked  at  him,  her  pretty 
mouth  kneaded  at  the  corners. 

"I  couldn't  fancy  sitting  down  and 
giving  up,  anyway,"  Miles  finished. 

"But  how  did  you  manage,  Mr. 
Garvey?"  Paula  asked.  "Being — ^be- 
ing handicapped  like  you  are?" 

"Well,"  Miles  said,  removing  his 
battered  hat  and  running  work 
roughened  fingers  through  his  tawny 
hair.  "I  admit  it  wasn't  easy.  It  was 
tough  getting  around  to  start  with, 
but  my  wife  and  little  boy  helped  me 
considerably." 

"I  admire  a  man  with  spunk," 
Paula  said,  looking  at  Sam,  "and  you 
sure  have  it." 

"Well,  ma'am,"  Miles  said,  frown- 
ing thoughtfully.  "Reckon  when  a 
man  hasn't  much  choice,  about  the 
only  thing  he  can  do  is  set  himself 
solid  and  start  plugging,  making  the 
best  of  what  he's  got." 

"You  know,"  Paula  mused,  "we 
usually  think  of  someone  handi- 
capped when  they  are  afficted  physi- 
cally or  mentally  or  in  some  other 
tangible  way,  but  I  just  wonder  how 
many  people  actually  create  their 
own  handicaps?" 

Sam  shifted  and  looked  at  his  feet. 

"I  reckon  things  like  that  depend 
on  the  person,"  Miles  replied. 

"I  suppose,"  Paula  said. 

They   went   ahead   repairing   the 


fence,  Paula  and  Miles  conversing 
in  a  neighborly  way.  Sam  kept  eye- 
ing Miles  with  a  strange  look. 

When  they  had  finished,  Miles 
said,  "I'm  glad  I  got  to  meet  you 
folks,  please  come  and  visit  us  the 
first  chance  you  get." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Garvey,"  Paula 
said.  "We  certainly  will." 

Miles  turned  to  Sam.  "If  I  can  be 
of  help  to  you,  let  me  know." 

"Much  obliged,"  Sam  said  in  a 
low  voice.  "I  sure  will." 

Sam  and  Paula  went  slowly  down 
the  hill.  Sam  kept  staring  at  Miles's 
fields  as  though  transfixed.  "I  can't 
believe  it,"  he  kept  muttering. 

Then  suddenly  he  turned  to  Paula, 
"Go  ahead  and  say  it,  Paula,"  he 
blurted,  "I  got  it  coming." 

"There  isn't  anything  to  say," 
Paula  answered  quietly. 

"Just  wait,"  Sam  cried.  "Those 
fields  down  there  will  be  just  as 
pretty  as  Mr.  Garvey's.  Just  give  me 
time." 

"I  knew  you  would  stick  it  out," 
Paula  said  happily.  "Like  Mr. 
Garvey,  I  knew  you  had  spunk,  if 
you  would  just  set  yourself." 

"I'm  not  running  anymore,"  he 
said  stoutly.  "I  guess  I  didn't  see 
things  very  clearly  before — -not  until 
a  blind  man  opened  my  eyes." 


THEY'RE  PARTICULAR  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

In  one  of  Boston's  department  stores,  a  fussy  little  old  lady  was 
making  a  prolonged  selection  at  the  perfume  counter.  She  had  the 
saleswoman  almost  at  her  wit's  end  as  she  hesitated,  questioned, 
selected,  discarded,  and  selected  again. 

Finally  she  narrowed  the  selections  down  to  Apple  Blossom 
perfume,  but  before  she  made  her  purchase,  wanted  to  know, 
"What  kind   of   apple  trees  were  used,  Baldwin   or   Macintosh?" 

— Coronet 
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From  the  Counselor's  iSlgtebook 


By  George  W.  Willrams 


You  will  discover  many  interesting  things. . . 
Take  a  look.  • . 


T  DO  not  know  when  or  where  my 
•^  unique  interest  in  counseling  be- 
gan. Perhaps  it  began  with  my  father 
who  still  enjoys  his  prophetic  call 
to  the  Methodist  ministry  in  South 
Carolina,  and  my  growing  Christ- 
like interest  for  the  spiritually  under- 
privileged during  my  academic 
Christian  training. 

The  decision  to  become  a  chaplain 
during  the  critical  days  in  1942, 
came  as  a  result  of  our  unoflBcial 
ambassadors  in  uniform,  who  were 
being  called  upon  to  serve,  fight  and 
die,  if  need  be,  for  the  right  to  Uve 
in  a  free  country.  Like  Isaiah  in  the 
year  King  Uzziah  died  (Isa.  6:1-8), 
I  said,  "Here  am  I.  Send  me,"  and 
volunteered  my  service  to  our  great 
country  in  the  name  of  God;  and  Hke 
Abraham,  I  went — not  knowing 
where — or  whether  or  not  I  would 
join  those  who  would  or  would  not 
return  (Gen.  22:1-8).  I  was  assured 

Chaplain  (Major)  George  W.  Williams  is 
stationed  at  the  U.S.  Army  Transportation 
Training  Command  Headquarters,  Fort  Eustis, 
Virginia. 
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then,  as  I  am  now,  of  the  unfailing 
presence  of  God. 

I  do  not  have  the  words  in  my 
vocabulary  to  describe  the  joy  I  find 
in  turning  the  pages  of  my  'Note- 
hook,  for  I  am  reminded  of  those 
whose  hearts  I  touched  yesterday 
who  are  today  traveling  the  upward 
way. 

I  am  interested  in  every  phase  of 
my  job,  but  this  unique  form  of 
pastoring  we  call  counseling  stands 
next  to  preaching  with  me.  Actually, 
we  get  to  know  more  about  people 
than  perhaps  they  would  like  to 
have  known.  Yet  I  find  these  dis- 
coveries to  be  the  key  to  the  real 
problems  not  mentioned.  Indeed,  all 
the  chaplain's  ministry — every  phone 
call,  field  visit  with  troops,  sermon, 
character  guidance  lecture,  dayroom, 
hospital  and  stockade  visits,  may  be 
classified  as  counseUng. 

T  SAT  down  one  day  during  my 
^  first  year  in  the  Regular  Army 
and  created  a  hst  of  the  most  difiBcult 


problems  I  could  imagine  that  per- 
sons would  ever  face.  I  did  this 
without  any  thought  of  a  solution  in 
mind — other  than  to  say,  "There  is 
a  solution  to  every  problem."  The 
list  was  created  to  see  how  far  I 
could  stretch  my  imagination.  Yet 
I  must  say  in  one  Rehabilitation 
Center  I  had  to  deal  not  only  with 
every  problem  on  my  foolish  list  but 
so  many  others  that  my  Hst  looked 
like  the  work  of  an  amateur. 

Many  of  the  men  who  came  to  see 
me  wanted  out  of  the  Army,  even 
if  it  meant  a  dishonorable  discharge. 
However,  counseling  with  them  day 
and  night  for  a  few  months,  these 
same  men  wanted  clemency  to  re- 
turn to  duty. 

SERGEANT  and  Mrs.  Brown  had 
,  a  serious  domestic  problem  and 
came  to  see  me.  As  usual,  I  made 
them  wait  as  I  continued  to  do  what 
I  was  doing,  which  was  not  too 
important.  After  a  few  minutes  I 
stopped  and  said,  "This  can  wait, 
you're  more  important.  How  are  the 
children,  and  what  part  of  the  serv- 
ice did  you  enjoy  most  last  Sunday?" 

I  knew  they  were  not  in  the 
chapel,  but  while  they  were  thinking, 
I  said,  "What  is  your  problem,  and 
where  would  you  like  to  begin?" 
After  a  few  minutes,  Mrs.  Brown 
reluctantly  said,  "Chaplain,  I  want 
you  to  talk  to  my  husband.  He  is 
not  supporting  the  family  well 
enough;  he  is  not  true  to  me;  and 
he  stays  out  all  night.  When  I  bring 
up  questions  a  fight  follows.  I  am  not 
allowed  to  go  any  place,  not  even 
to  church." 

The  sergeant  denied  all  but  stay- 


ing out  at  night.  Why  did  he  stay 
out  nights?  Because  of  the  wife's 
attitude  in  general.  His  wife  forever 
neglected  the  home,  meals  were  al- 
ways cold  or  not  prepared,  card 
parties  came  before  the  children  and 
other  home  responsibilities.  The  wife 
was  not  working  and  had  plenty  of 
time  to  care  for  the  home. 

The  three  of  us  discussed  directly 
the  problem  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
we  also  talked  of  the  things  they 
liked  to  do.  I  discovered  that  Mrs. 
Williams  and  I  were  interested  in 
many  of  the  things  they  were  in- 
terested in.  We  made  friends,  the 
wives  visited  each  other,  even  went 
shopping  together.  The  sergeant 
and  I  went  fishing,  and  saw  all  the 
various  sports  on  the  post  together. 
The  old  hatchet  was  buried  and  in 
the  course  of  time  the  two  were 
going  to  church  together.  We  have 
kept  the  bonds  of  our  friendship 
growing  through  the  years.  Recently 
we  received  a  letter  from  the  sergeant 
and  his  wife  in  which  they  spoke  of 
"the  time  you  and  your  wife  spent 
showing  us  how  beautiful  life  could 
be.  .  .  .  We  are  still  going  to  church, 
and  will  never  let  anything  come  be- 
tween us  and  the  beauty  of  life 
again." 

PRIVATE  and  Mrs.  James  married 
-■■  under  age  and  without  counsel. 
What  they  thought  was  true  love, 
after  a  few  months  turned  out  to 
be  a  mere  romantic  hallucination. 
They  wanted  to  break  up  the  mar- 
riage because  certain  social  privileges 
they  never  had  before  were  passing 
them  by. 

This  is  what  I  call  a  time  prob- 
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lem,  I  pointed  out  that  we  don't 
just  fall  in  love;  rather,  we  admire 
certain  traits  or  qualities  in  an- 
other that  makes  it  possible  for  us 
to  grow  in  love.  Love  is  hke  a  plant, 
and  no  plant  grows  in  barren  soil. 
I  pointed  out  that  they,  like  the 
farmer,  had  cultivated  this  choice 
soil  and  planted  a  precious  seed. 
The  most  important  thing  now  to  do 
is  to  work  like  the  farmer,  have  faith 
in  yourselves  and  God,  and  wait 
for  the  harvest.  I  discussed  the 
solemnization  of  matrimony  point- 
ing out  that  in  the  case  of  marriage 
one  and  one  makes  one  and  not 
two.  .  . 

Many  young  soldiers  come  to  me 
for  counsel  on  this  problem,  "Chap- 
lain, we  want  out  of  the  Army." 
Some  are  volunteers;  some  have 
been  drafted. 

I  find  that  a  good  many  of  these 
young  men  are  from  broken  homes. 
They  used  to  be  members  of  street 
gangs  and  they  came  into  the  Army 
seeking  adventure.  In  some  cases, 
a  kind  judge  has  given  them  the 
choice  of  prison  or  the  Army.  Some 
of  these  men  turn  out  okay  and 
make  good  soldiers  while  others  will 
always  be  civilians  in  uniform. 
Strangely  enough,  we  in  the  Army 
are  held  responsible  by  civilian 
groups  for  these  men  who  were  de- 
linquents before  they  ever  got  into 
the  service. 

Civilians  in  uniform  who  refuse 
to  adjust  to  the  Army  we  may  call 
trouble-makers,  A  few  years  ago,  the 
leader  of  the  trouble-makers  in  one 
of  my  units  came  with  a  list  of  com- 
plaints from  his  gang.  He  outlined 
his  list  which  didn't  take  long  and 
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then  I  took  him  by  surprise  when 
I  said,  "Pvt  King,  come  here,  take 
my  chair,  please.  Now  you're  me 
and  I  am  you.  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  the  gang  and  I  should  do." 

After  several  minutes  of  complete 
silence,  the  new  chaplain  stood  up 
and  said,  "Now  I  know  what  you 
chaplains  have  to  go  through.  I  don't 
want  to  be  a  chaplain  any  longer." 
I  asked  Pvt  King  if  he  would  do  me 
a  special  favor.  He  agreed.  This  is 
the  favor  I  asked:  Continue  to  be 
the  leader  of  this  gang  and  bring 
them  to  chapel.  One  by  one  they 
came.  Pvt  King  became  an  usher 
and  the  others  began  attending  serv- 
ices. In  a  short  while,  these  men 
had  become  my  unoflBcial  assistants; 
and  the  problems  they  thought  they 
had  seemed  to  disappear. 

AS  the  counselor  seeks  to  get  men 
to  re-adjust  to  life,  he  must  not 
become  a  censor  or  a  judge.  He  must 
be  conscious  of  and  interested  in 
everything  that  is  important  to  the 
individual.  He  must  never  forget 
that  personaUty  tensions  are  natural 
to  man.  Again,  he  must  have  the 
assurance  that  there  is  no  problem 
that  does  not  have  a  solution  regard- 
less of  how  capricious  individuals 
are. 

His  methods  are  not  the  important 
thing,  although  good  methods  are 
needed,  but  the  goal.  In  this  par- 
ticular spot,  he  wants  to  put  the 
Army  into  the  men  which  the  draft 
board  put  into  the  Army.  But  more 
— as  a  Christian  minister,  he  wants 
to  help  men  face  reality,  find  them- 
selves and  organize  all  of  life  around 
God  as  the  center!  ■  ■ 


Jack  Hamm 


Onr  Third  Major  Health  Probieoi 

By  Warren  S.  Kissinger 


/^NE  afternoon  the  doorbell  rang 
^-^  in  Ward  C.  I  answered  and 
found  two  policemen  with  a  tattered- 
clothed  man  between  them.  They 
brought  him  in,  and  we  recognized 


him  as  one  of  the  patients  who  had 
left  our  ward  about  two  weeks  be- 
fore. While  he  was  in  the  hospital 
he  helped  to  work  in  the  kitchen. 
All  of  us  knew  him  well.  He  was  a 
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Reflections  on  the  Church  and  Alcohol 


fine  person.  He  left  one  day  and 
went  to  visit  a  friend  in  search  of 
work.  That  evening  his  friend  of- 
fered him  a  bottle  of  beer,  and  for 
nine  consecutive  nights  they  drank. 
Finally  unable  to  take  it  any  longer, 
he  left  the  home  of  his  friend  and 
was  found  lying  along  the  main 
highway  where  he  was  picked  up 
by  the  police  who  brought  him  back 
to  the  hospital. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the 
more  than  five  million  alcoholics  in 
our  country  today.  It  is  estimated 
that  sixty-five  million  Americans  now 
use  intoxicating  liquor.  Alcoholism  is 
now  our  third  public  health  prob- 
lem. Add  to  these  figures  the  broken 
homes  caused  by  alcoholism,  the 
automobile  accidents,  the  loss  of 
employment,  the  mental  illness,  the 
crime,  and  we  begin  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

Each  summer  a  number  of  schools 
of  alcohol  studies  are  conducted  for 
the  purpose  of  making  available  to 
their  students  scientific  findings 
about  beverage  alcohol,  and  to  en- 
able them  to  implement  such  knowl- 
edge in  dealing  effectively  with  the 
alcohol  problem.  One  such  school 
is  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Alcohol 
Studies  which  has  met  each  sum- 
mer since  1944  on  the  campus  of 
Juniata  College. 

Very  early  in  the  school  it  be- 
came apparent  that  many  of  the 
past  techniques  in  temperance  edu- 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  Gospel 
Messenger.  The  Reverend  Warren  S.  Kissinger 
is  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 
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cation  must  be  changed  and  re- 
examined in  the  light  of  recent 
findings  regarding  alcohol.  For  one, 
the  day  of  one-shot,  simple  answers 
to  the  alcohol  problem  has  passed 
away.  Alcoholism  is  a  most  complex 
and  mysterious  problem  which  will 
not  easily  give  way  before  our 
simple  solutions. 

The  case  for  total  abstinence  is 
as  vital  today  as  it  has  ever  been. 
But  we  will  serve  our  purposes  no 
good  at  all  by  trying  to  scare  people 
into  abstinence  or  by  playing  fast 
and  loose  v^th  the  facts  or  by  ri- 
diculous bits  of  biblical  interpreta- 
tion. 

One  of  these  is  that  alcohol  causes 
physical  damage  to  the  stomach, 
intestines,  liver,  and  brain.  The  truth 
is  that  when  people  drink  heavily, 
they  do  not  eat  as  they  should.  It  is 
this  lack  of  proper  food  and  vitamins 
which  enables  alcohol  to  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  cells  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  brain,  and  nerves. 
Another  favorite  warning  was  that 
if  you  drink  you  wall  fill  a  drunkard's 
grave.  The  truth  here  is  that  only 
about  six  out  of  one  hundred  people 
who  drink  become  alcoholics.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  said  that  all  drink- 
ers are  taking  a  risk  because  there 
is  no  way  of  knovdng  who  will  be- 
come an  alcoholic. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant facts  science  has  uncovered 
is  that  contrary  to  popular  opinion 
alcohol  is  a  depressant  and  not  a 
stimulant.  Alcohol  has  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  highest  centers  of  the 
brain,  and  even  very  small  amounts 


of  alcohol  in  the  bloodstream  will 
reduce  one's  reaction  time  and  one's 
normal  ability  to  react  to  given 
stimuli.  This  fact  has  important  con- 
sequences for  automobile  driving  and 
for  other  operations  which  demand 
precision  and  quick  thought  and 
action. 

As  for  biblical  evidence  we  must 
confess  that  both  abstainers  and 
moderate  drinkers  can  appeal  to  the 
Bible  and  find  there  proof  texts  for 
their  position.  It  is  rather  diflBcult 
to  prove  from  biblical  proof  texts 
that  total  abstinence  is  the  Christian 
position  regarding  beverage  alcohol. 

Perhaps  all  that  we  can  say  is 
that  we  cannot  prove  that  Jesus  did 
drink  nor  can  we  prove  that  he  did 
not  drink.  To  say  that  the  wine  at 
Cana  was  grape  juice  and  that  the 
cup  used  in  the  Upper  Room  con- 
tained unfermented  wine  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  competent  biblical 
scholarship. 

Almost  without  exception,  the 
lectures  at  last  year's  school  of  al- 
coholic studies  were  of  a  very  high 
quality.  One  of  the  high  points  of 
inspiration  was  an  evening  session 
addressed  by  three  members  of  Al- 
coholics Anonymous.  One  of  these 
presentations  made  by  a  woman 
member  of  AA  was  as  fine  a  homi- 
letical  masterpiece  as  some  of  us 
have  heard  for  a  long  time.  The 
strange  thing  about  her  "sermon" 
was  that  most  of  the  "homiletical 
lingo"  was  missing,  and  yet  there 
was  a  dimension  of  integrity  and 
genuineness  in  and  through  it  that 
one  could  not  easily  miss. 

One  of  the  observations  coming 
out  of  the  school  that  continues  to 


haunt  me  is  that  some  of  the  lectiu-ers 
who  would  not  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians in  the  traditional  sense  evi- 
denced a  concern  for  people,  an 
integrity,  a  sense  of  community,  a 
love,  which  we  who  are  Christians 
and  churchmen  so  often  display  so 
poorly.  Many  doctors,  sociologists, 
psychologists,  psychiatrists,  seeming- 
ly without  the  theological  presup- 
positions to  which  we  subscribe, 
and  who  even  do  not  say  that  total 
abstinence  is  the  only  way,  show  a 
love  for  the  neighbor  that  shames 
many  of  us  who  in  our  piety  and 
seK-righteousness  pass  the  neighbor 
by  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

The  way  it  appears  now,  alcohol 
with  all  its  problems  will  be  with 
us  for  many  years  to  come,  if  not 
always.  What  is  more.  Christians 
v^ll  diflFer  as  to  abstinence  or  mod- 
eration. However,  we  will  agree 
that  the  alcoholic  is  sick  in  body, 
mind,  and  spirit,  and  that  he  needs 
our  help. 

For  most  of  us  the  way  of  ab- 
stinence will  be  oiu:  answer  to  the 
problem  of  drinking  or  not  drinking. 
Because  of  our  background  and 
our  beliefs  about  temperance, 
stewardship,  and  the  good  life, 
we  will  choose  not  to  drink.  But 
while  we  hate  drunkenness  and  all 
its  evil  consequences,  yet  we  dare 
never  forget  that  it  is  the  man  him- 
self for  whom  we  are  concerned  and 
for  whom  we  are  responsible.  We 
may  condemn  his  acts,  but  we  must 
not  condemn  him.  We  must  learn 
to  leave  judgment  to  God  and  obey 
his  commandment  to  love  oiu*  neigh- 
bor, even  when  the  neighbor  drinks. 
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Tomorrow  Is  Here  Today 


By  R.  C,  SoUenberger 


Today's  world  demands  brains  and  skills. 


SO  you  think  the  story  of  progress 
bears  a  twentieth-century  date- 
Hne? 

Our  ancestors  invented  the  wheel, 
didn't  they?  For  its  time,  that  in- 
vention was  as  revolutionary  as 
atomic  energy  in  this  generation. 

The  lever,  the  wedge,  the  screw 
were  all  basic  mechanical  develop- 
ments that  transformed  civilization. 
They  multiplied  the  power  of  man's 
muscles,  or  did  jobs  that  muscles 
alone  could  never  do. 

The  development  of  the  horse  as 
a   beast  of  burden   was   as   world- 


shaking  as  the  development  of  rail- 
roads or  automobiles.  We  perform 
wonders  with  electricity,  but  the  big 
break-through  in  harnessing  this  still 
mysterious  force  was  made  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

So  aren't  we  perhaps  just  being 
naive  when  we  say  that  modem 
science  and  industry  are  more  won- 
derful than  anything  that  has  gone 
before?  Couldn't  it  just  be  that  we 
lack  the  perspectives  of  history? 

Let's  see  if  history  proves  it.  Take 
such  a  fundamental  as  travel.  Man 
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Down  the  conveyor  come  the 
products  of  tomorrow  that 
will  free  us  from  drudgery 
and  give  every  one  the  leisure 
time  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  rich. 
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has  always  needed  to  get  from  place 
to  place.  In  early  days,  hunting 
grounds  were  far  from  the  family 
dwelling.  As  civilization  developed, 
the  products  of  one  community  had 
to  be  exchanged  for  those  of  an- 
other to  meet  people's  demands  for 
better  Hving.  Soon  there  was  travel 
and  exchange  of  goods  among  many 
countries  and  continents.  Progress 
in  travel  has  been  going  on  for 
thousands  of  years,  but  let's  see  if 
the  rate  of  improvement  has  always 
been  about  the  same. 

From  the  beginning  of  man  until 
about  four  thousand  years  ago,  travel 
depended  on  man's  legs.  The  speed, 
if  you  can  call  it  that,  was  about 
three  miles  an  hour.  No  improve- 
ment in  thousands  of  years. 

Enter  the  horse.  For  short  dis- 
tances, a  man  with  a  horse  could 
travel  ten  times  as  fast  as  a  man 
walking.  The  possible  speed  now 
was  thirty  miles  an  hour.  Progress 
had  been  made. 

But  again  a  plateau.  No  improve- 
ment for  four  thousand  years.  Im- 
provement in  wheels,  in  carriages, 
yes,  and  sailboats  too.  But  speed 
continued  to  depend  on  the  speed 
of  the  horses'  legs,  or  the  whim  of 
the  winds. 

Then  came  the  railroad — ^power 
driven.  At  first  it  was  no  faster  than 
a  horse.  Eventually  it,  and  the  au- 
tomobile, reached  speeds  of  one 
hundred  miles  an  hour  and  more — 
a  tremendous  spurt  ahead  in  a  mere 
126  years. 

Since  then  there  have  been  no 
more     plateaus     in     speed.     About 
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More  than  a  hundred  years  elapsed 
between  Benjamin  Franklin's  electrical 
experiments  and  the  development  of 
a  practical  electric  motor.  Today,  ap- 
plication follows  close  on  the  heels 
of  every  new  discovery  or  invention. 

twenty-five  years  ago,  we  first  de- 
veloped airliners  capable  of  more 
than  three  hundred  miles  an  hour. 
Less  than  ten  years  ago,  jets  faster 
than  sound  zoomed  onto  the  scene. 
Today  speeds  of  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  an  hour  are  possible. 
Is  tomorrow  here  today?  The  man 
who  will  be  first  to  set  foot  on  the 
moon  may  already  have  been  born. 

Yes,  speed  of  travel  has  increased 
more  than  ten  times  as  much  within 
our  Hfetime  as  in  all  previous  history. 
But  let's  not  draw  our  conclusions 
yet. 

Let's  measure  another  kind  of 
progress. 
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Lifting  and  carrying  has  always 
been  the  hard  work  of  mankind.  For 
thousands  of  years  man  could  not 
move  more  than  a  ton  an  hour — 
whether  he  handled  stone,  grain  or 
anything  else.  The  horse  helped  a 
lot,  first  carrying  a  load  on  its  back, 
then  dragging  it.  Wheels  were  a 
great  step  forward  in  moving  things. 

Then  along  came  steam — about 
150  years  ago — and  later  the  elec- 
tric motor,  providing  lifting  and 
carrying  power  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  muscle  power.  More  tons 
could  be  moved  per  horn:.  Oliver 
Evans  made  the  first  "mechanical 
slave"  to  do  precisely  and  automat- 
ically a  part  of  man's  work.  Around 
1795  he  invented  a  flour  mill  which 
took  in  grain,  weighed  it,  elevated 
it  to  the  top  of  the  building,  dropped 
it  into  hoppers  where  it  passed  be- 
tween millstones  and  was  ground, 
elevated  the  meal,  cooled  it,  dropped 
it  again,  bolted  it  and  barreled  it 
without  a  single  manual  operation. 

But  the  really  tremendous  in- 
creases in  the  power  of  conveyors 
have  been  made  in  the  last  thirty 
years. 

In  Venezuela,  today,  a  modem 
conveyor  moves  6,700  tons  of  iron 
ore  an  hour.  And  already  it  is  almost 
a  clich6  to  point  out  that  atomic 
energy  in  our  century  will  echpse 
all  past  progress. 

Look,  then,  at  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Science  and  industry  are  mov- 
ing ahead  faster  than  ever  before. 
You  and  I  demand  more.  If  an  elec- 
tric motor  will  do  as  much  lifting 
and  carrying  for  a  nickel  as  an  un- 


skilled laborer  will  do  for  ten  dollars 
(and  it  will),  the  customer  decrees 
"be  efiicient."  Just  as  we  patronize 
the  fastest  airline  or  the  supermarket 
that  will  convey  our  purchases  to  the 
parking  lot,  we  favor  a  product  that 
is  made  best  and  most  economically 
by  the  latest  equipment. 

Wherever  we  work,  our  job  se- 
curity depends  on  the  use  of  the 
latest  technological  developments. 
There  is  no  secure  employment  in 
the  factory  or  store  or  on  the  farm 
that  is  out  of  step  with  technological 
progress. 

In  our  truly  brave  new  world  of 
science  and  technology,  the  demand 
for  brains  and  skills  will  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  supply.  There  will  be  no 
waste  in  a  good  education  and  a 
creative  mind.  Leave  the  back-break- 
ing work  to  the  machines.  Only 
trained  minds  can  handle  the  work 
of  engineers,  technicians,  and  the 
professions,  or  the  skilled  jobs  in 
factories,  farms  and  stores. 

Modem  machines  free  us  from 
drudgery.  They  give  us  more  leisure 
time.  Our  jobs  become  more  stimu- 
lating because  they  demand  of  us 
even  more  imagination  and  initiative. 
Better  pay  enables  us  to  take  up  the 
hobbies  and  other  activities  that  used 
to  be  exclusively  the  right  of  the 
wealthy. 

Yes,  science  and  invention  are 
progressing  faster  than  ever  before. 
Tomorrow  really  is  here  today.  Take 
hold  of  tomorrow.  With  the  free- 
dom Americans  enjoy,  we  will  find 
uses  for  it  as  varied  as  our  tastes  and 
ambitions.  ■  ■ 


Try  living  within  your  income  and  you'll  live  without  worries — also  a 
lot  of  other  things. — ^Lester  D.  Klimek. 
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PLAIN  TALK 

A  STORY  is  told  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman.  Sir  Isaac  was  seated  at  his  desk  one 
'^  day  when  an  office  boy  came  in  and  asked  for  some  ink.  He  was  told 
to  get  it  from  a  shelf,  but  in  reaching  for  it  the  bottle  fell  directly  upon  an 
important  lithograph  made  by  the  eminent  man,  ruining  it  completely. 

Sir  Isaac  merely  said,  "Well,  my  lad,  you  have  spoiled  my  work.  I  shall 
have  to  do  it  over  again — only  I  shall  do  it  better." 

The  story  reveals  typical  characteristics  of  greatness — forgiveness,  for- 
bearance, self-control,  gentle  demeanor,  and  determination  to  improve 
previous  efforts. 

A  mother  was  busily  engaged  in  sewing.  She  asked  her  daughter  to  thread 
a  needle  for  her.  The  girl  tried  repeatedly,  but  the  thread  would  not  enter 
the  eye  of  the  needle,  and  she  became  greatly  vexed.  "You  cannot  possibly 
do  it  now,"  said  the  mother  calmly,  and  taking  the  needle,  threaded  it 
quickly. 

Loss  of  temper  puts  one  in  a  mental  state  of  helplessness.  Anger  destroys 
power  of  direction.  The  angry  person  speaks  loudly  enough,  but  consistently 
says  the  wrong  thing. 

If  a  thing  cannot  be  accomplished  by  patience,  it  will  fail  even  more 
dismally  when  patience  is  lost. 

—ALBERT  TUCKER 


NEW  SERIES  ON  PROTESTANTISM 

When  you  turn  this  page,  you  will  come  upon  the  first  article  in  a  new 
series  of  studies  being  presented  by  THE  LINK  for  its  readers.  Ministers 
everywhere  tell  us  that  we  Protestants  do  not  know  our  faith  as  we  should. 
So  this  series  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  oin-  Protestant  history,  our 
Protestant  behefs,  and  our  Protestant  way  of  life  in  this  age  and  generation. 
Each  month  for  twelve  months  there  will  be  one  article  built  around  the 
theme:  WHO  WE  ARE.  The  first  this  month  is,  Who  Is  a  Protestant?  Next 
month,  How  Did  Protestantism  Begin? 

The  writer  of  the  series  is  Dr.  Stanley  I.  Stuber,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Kansas  City.  He  has  written  widely  in  this 
field.  His  Primer  on  Roman  Catholicism  for  Protestants  has  sold  out  its  first 
edition  and  now  has  been  reprinted. 

Read  the  first  article.  Read  every  article.  Study  them.  Discuss  them. 
Let  us  hear  from  you.  Our  purpose  is  to  help  us  better  understand  and 
better  live  our  mighty  faithl 
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Who  Is  a  Protestant? 


By  Stanley  I.  Stuber 


A  S  I  stood  in  the  city  square  of  Oxford,  England,  I  discovered 
-^-^  the  answer  to  the  question,  "Who  is  a  Protestant?" 

Here  in  imagination  I  could  see  on  this  very  spot  the  English 
bishops  Latimer  and  Ridley  as  they  were  being  led  to  the  stakes 
because  of  their  Protestant  beliefs.  I  could  see  them  kneel  before  the 
pvre  on  that  October  6  of  1555  and  I  could  see  that  they  were  pray- 
ing. I  could  see  them  bound  with  heavy  chains  to  an  iron  post.  A 
bag  of  powder  was  hung  around  the  neck  of  each  of  them.  And  as  the 
faggots  were  lit,  I  could  see  Latimer  turn  to  Ridley  and  I  could  hear 
him  say,  ''Be  of  good  cheer.  Master  Ridley,  play  the  man;  we  shall 
this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust 
shall  never  be  put  out," 

Church  historians  declare  that  what  Latimer  prophesied  is  exactly 
what  happened.  The  Protestant  Reformation  in  England  got  its  start 
and  achieved  its  popular  appeal  through  the  martyrdom  of  these  two 
bishops.  Not  ordinary  bishops  but  men  who  thought  enough  of  their 
Protestant  principles  to  be  willing  to  give  their  lives  for  them. 

After  four  hundred  years  of  Protestantism  it  may  seem  rather 
foolish  even  to  raise  the  question,  "Who  is  a  Protestant?"  But  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  relatively  few  Protestants  know  exactly 
who  they  are  or  why  they  are  Protestants.  By  using  simple  tests, 
chaplains  have  discovered  that  most  of  the  Protestant  servicemen 
know  httle  or  nothing  about  their  faith.  Roman  Catholics  have  a 
command  of  their  basic  dogmas,  and  the  Jews  know  why  they  are 
Jews.  But  the  Protestants  cannot  give,  in  any  valid  fashion,  the 
reasons  for  their  own  particular  faith. 

This  revelation  has  made  most  of  us  think  seriously.  In  the  first 
place,  in  time  of  danger  or  crisis  we  want  to  know  that  we  have 
a  true  faith — one  which  can  get  us  through  trouble  here  and  assure 
us  of  immortality  in  the  hereafter.  Moreover,  this  revelation  of  almost 
total  ignorance  of  Protestant  principles  has  made  the  Christian 
educators,  and  the  preachers,  greatly  concerned. 
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What  is  the  matter  with  our  Protestant  teaching  system? 

Does  preaching  fall  on  deaf  ears? 

As  a  result  of  the  realization  that  we  cannot  take  for  granted  that 
all  Protestants  know  why  they  are  Protestants,  books,  lectures,  new 
lesson-guides  have  appeared  in  order  to  fill  the  apparent  need  for 
more  and  better  instruction.  And  this  series  of  studies  is  still  another 
attempt  to  help  meet  this  need. 

Frank  Discussion 

The  spirit  and  tone  of  these  studies  will  fall  very  largely  into  the 
newly  developed  pattern  of  free  discussion.  This  is  a  give-and-take 
method.  In  this  area  Protestants,  Roman  Cathohcs,  and  Jews  sit  down 
and  talk  freely  and  frankly  about  religious  matters.  They  seek  to 
discover  common  points  of  understanding.  But  they  do  not  avoid 
diflFerent  points  of  view.  In  fact,  they  often  disagree  rather  vigorously, 
yet  in  spite  of  it  all  they  keep  up  their  conversations.  They  do  not 
condemn.  Instead,  they  hope  through  continued  dialogue  to  reach 
in  time  a  higher  level  of  understanding. 

In  our  discussion  of  our  own  faith  it  is  a  good  thing  once  in  a  while 
to  have  an  honest,  frank  conversation  concerning  rehgion  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  or  a  Jew.  We  have  nothing  to  lose  by  this  process. 
We  may  discover  how  little  we  know,  in  comparison,  about  our  own 
faith.  Moreover,  we  may  come  to  appreciate  the  sincerity  and  the 
faith  of  our  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  friends. 

This  method  of  continuing  dialogue — of  talking  it  through — should 
not  keep  us  from  trying  to  be  better  Protestants.  In  fact,  in  order 
to  hold  up  our  end  of  the  conversation  we  all  need  to  learn  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  own  faith,  not  merely  to  win  a  debate,  but  to  win  the 
battle  of  life.  And  it  is  our  Hfe  which  is  at  stake.  We,  too,  like  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  Jew,  must  get  a  sense  of  victorious  satis- 
faction from  our  Protestant  faith.  We  should  glory  in  it,  not  because 
we  want  to  force  it  upon  others,  but  that  they  may  readily  see  that 
it  has  done  something — of  an  eternal  nature — for  us. 

The  Right  to  Disagree 

In  a  real  sense  we  have  allowed  Protestantism  to  be  boxed  in  a 
comer  by  certain  interfaith  movements.  In  order  to  be  cooperative 
we  have  unwisely  felt  we  had  to  keep  silent  on  certain  issues.  If 
anybody  spoke  out,  as  in  the  case  of  birth  control  or  in  regard  to  the 
real  status  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  then  they  were  frowned  upon  as 
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'^bigots."  This  must  never  be.  While  we  should  not  attack  the  right  of 
others  to  hold  certain  beliefs  we  should  never  be  compelled  to  refrain 
from  discussing  and  even  disagreeing  with  other  beliefs.  Religious 
freedom  grants  both  the  right  of  free  belief  and  the  right  of  free  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Protestant  therefore  has  a  perfect  right  to  disagree  with 
Roman  Catholics  (and  vice  versa).  And  they  also  have  the  right  to 
disagree  publicly,  if  they  stay  by  the  facts  and  do  not  make  false 
charges.  An  open,  frank  discussion  of  religious  beliefs  is  now  in  order 
and  it  is  welcomed  by  both  sides.  This  is  something  new  and  dif- 
ferent, and  should  lead  to  greater  understanding  and,  in  many  ways, 
even  to  greater  appreciation  of  each  other. 

This  matter  of  disagreement  does  not  excuse  what  we  commonly 
term  "bigotry."  This  is  persecution  of  another  faith.  It  involves  unfair 
name  calling.  It  fails  to  grant  the  same  privileges  for  others  which 
we  demand  for  ourselves.  This  is  a  denial  of  religious  freedom  and 
no  true  Protestant  will  ever  be  guilty  of  dealing  in  "bigotry." 

But  a  free  discussion  of  various  points  of  religious  beliefs,  without 
accusation  or  condemnation,  is  quite  another  matter.  Roman  Catholics 
are  permitted  to  do  this,  up  to  the  point  of  the  fully  accepted  dogmas 
of  the  church.  Protestants  need  to  know  their  faith  so  well  that  they 
will  not  only  know  for  certain  what  they  believe,  but  also  be  able  to 
enter  into  an  intelligent  conversation  with  those  of  other  (or  no) 
religious  faiths. 

The  Real  Answer 

Who  is  a  Protestant? 

Perhaps  the  simplest  and  clearest  answer  is.  The  person  who  prac- 
tices Protestant  principles. 

The  trouble  is,  this  answer  has  to  be  explained,  for  few  Protestants 
actually  know  what  Protestantism  is  all  about,  in  belief  and  in  prac- 
tice. We  do  not  take  the  time  in  oiu*  busy  churches  to  train  oiu:  new 
members,  and  our  old  members,  in  the  essentials  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  Here  is  one  of  our  great  weaknesses.  We  seem  to  take  for 
granted  that  our  young  people  will  pick  up  correct  teaching  as  they 
proceed  through  life.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case.  Just  the 
opposite  is  true.  They  either  have  nothing  at  all-— sort  of  a  theological 
vacuum — or  they  gather  from  here  and  there  a  strange  assortment 
of  beliefs,  some  true,  some  twisted,  others  absolutely  misleading. 

While  these  studies  will  surely  not  provide  the  complete  answer 
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to  this  lack  of  Protestant  information  concerning  essential  beliefs, 
they  will  provide  the  quick  answer  and,  we  hope,  the  incentive  to 
continue  in  study  and  research  so  that  in  the  fullness  of  time  we  will 
be  able  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  our  faith.  More  than  that,  we 
hope  that  knowledge  will  lead  to  deep  convictions,  and  that  all  of  us, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  will  have  the  courage  of  our  newly 
developed  convictions. 

Basic  to  the  Protestant  movement  are  these  principles: 

1.  Man  is  justified  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  who  is  Lord  and  Savior, 

2.  Christ  is  the  head  of  both  the  visible  and  invisible  church, 

3.  The  Bible  is  sufficient  for  faith  and  Christian  practice. 

4.  There  is  a  priesthood  of  all  believers,  and  these  believers  have 
direct  access  to  God  through  Christ. 

5.  The  church  is  the  gathered  Christian  community  where  the 
Word  of  God  is  preached,  the  sacraments  rightly  administered, 
and  the  Christian  way  of  life  faithfully  practiced. 

There  are  many  variations  of  these  basic  Protestant  principles,  but 
they  still  remain  the  unifying  factor  of  the  many  denominations 
which  find  there  common  ground. 

Moreover,  these  are  not  negative  principles,  as  many  have  been 
led  to  believe.  They  are  not  against,  but  for.  The  root  meaning  of 
Protestant  is  pro  +  testari;  and  means  to  testify,  to  witness.  Prot- 
estantism signifies  a  return  to  something  (New  Testament  faith  and 
practice)  and  the  proclamation  of  that  gospel  of  the  Good  News  to 
every  generation  throughout  the  whole  earth. 

It  makes  one  proud  to  be  a  Protestant  as  he  stands  before  the 
massive  image  of  Martin  Luther  at  Worms,  Germany.  The  city  was 
badly  damaged  in  World  War  II,  but  the  statue,  commemorating 
Luther's  heroic  defense  before  the  Diet  remains  unharmed.  Here  it 
was  when  pressed  to  renounce  his  writings  that  he  uttered  the  battle- 
cry  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  as  he  declared: 

"Unless  I  am  convicted  by  Scripture  and  plain  reason — I  do  not 
accept  the  authority  of  popes  and  councils,  for  they  have  contra- 
dicted each  other — my  conscience  is  captive  to  the  Word  of  God.  I 
cannot  and  I  will  not  recant  anything,  for  to  go  against  conscience  is 
neither  right  nor  safe." 

And  then  he  added,  "Here  I  stand,  I  caimot  do  otherwise.  So  help 
me  God.** 

To  be  a  Protestant  today,  in  an  age  of  discovery  and  exploration 
in  outer  space,  when  speed  knows  no  bounds  and  time  is  always  on 
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the  move,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  an  open  mind,  to  expect  new  revela- 
tions, and  always  to  be  seeking  for  the  greater  things  of  the  mind 
and  spirit.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Protestant  does  not  value  his 
outstanding  heritage,  because  he  does;  but  it  means  that  he  is  not 
tied  down  to  it.  He  can  grow  and  develop;  he  can  even  change  his 
beliefs.  He  can  do  anything  which  will  bring  him  into  closer  harmony 
with  the  living,  speaking  and  ever-revealing  Christ. 

Divinely  Instituted 

Some  persons  maintain  that  Protestant  churches  are  not  true 
churches,  that  is,  they  are  not  really  the  church.  They  are  accused  of 
being  "man-made"  because  the  names  of  Martin  Luther,  John  Calvin, 
John  Knox  and  other  reformers  are  tied  to  them.  It  is  implied  that  such 
churches  go  back  only  to  the  Reformation;  that  they  have  no  right 
to  claim  any  inheritance  beyond  Martin  Luther;  that  Christ  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  founding  of  them.  All  this  Protestantism  emphatical- 
ly denies. 

Protestant  churches  are  just  as  much  in  the  direct  line  of  the  one 
true  church  as  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Church.  There  is  a  real  argument  to  be  made  for  the  fact 
that  Protestantism  recovered  the  true  church  and  continued  it  into 
modem  history,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  repudiated  New 
Testament  principles  and  created  man-made  dogmas  and  an  anti- 
Christian  hierarchy. 

There  is  in  Protestantism  today  a  careful  research  into  the  original 
principles  of  the  apostolic  age  and  church  history.  One  discovery  that 
has  been  made  is  that  the  church  is  really  one.  It  was  so  in  the 
beginning;  it  has  been  so  during  all  its  history;  it  is  so  today. 

But  somebody  says:  "What  about  all  of  the  denominations?  How 
can  you  justify  the  divisions  created  by  the  Protestant  Reformation?" 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  that  the  divisions  have  taken  place 
within  the  one  true  church.  The  church  itself  has  not  been  divided 
or  broken  into  two  hundred  pieces.  It  is  of  Christ  and  it  remains 
unbroken.  The  new  realization  is  that  while  we  may  belong  to  a 
denomination  we  also,  at  the  same  time,  belong  to  the  entire  church. 
In  fact,  if  we  do  not  claim  our  full  heritage,  our  full  allegiance  to  the 
Church  Universal,  then  we  are  lacking  in  our  Christian  mission  and 
witness. 

Protestantism  therefore  is  not  something  apart  from  the  true  church. 
It  is  the  true  church!  It  has  all  the  marks  of  the  true  church,  which 
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are  (1)  one,  (2)  holy,  (3)  catholic  (or  universal),  and  (4)  apostolic. 

Protestantism  is  at  last  beginning  to  see  that  unity  in  the  divine 
church  cannot  be  broken  by  the  mere  acts  of  men. 

The  three  main  streams  of  Protestant  thought  is  found  in  its  chief 
sections:  Lutheranism,  Reformed,  and  Anglican.  From  these,  and 
along  with  these,  arose  many  other  "denominations"  v^hich  had  certain 
emphases  of  their  own,  but  which  claimed  to  belong  to  the  whole 
church  as  reformed  by  the  Protestant  movement  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  there  is  a  difiFerence  between  sect  and 
denomination.  A  sect  is  a  body  of  Christians  who  claim  certain  dis- 
tinctives  which  no  other  group  holds,  and  considers  itself  apart, 
exclusive,  alone.  The  Reorganized  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints 
would  fall  into  this  category.  A  denomination,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  stressing  certain  aspects  of  the  Christian  faith  (sometimes 
exclusively)  nevertheless  recognizes  other  denominations  as  also  having 
the  truth  of  Christ  and  belonging  to  the  Church  Universal.  A  sect  is 
outside  the  ecumenical  movement,  which  is  the  mighty  fact  of 
Christian  cooperation  in  our  own  generation.  A  denomination  is  one 
element  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  having  been  a  part  of  The 
Church  from  the  very  beginning. 

Today  the  vast  majority  of  Protestant  membership  is  to  be  found 
within  a  relatively  few  denominations.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  Prot- 
estant membership  is  within  thirteen  major  denominations.  When 
considered  from  this  point  of  view  Protestantism  is  not  divided  as  it 
seems  to  be  when  we  refer  to  the  250  diflFerent  denominations.  It  is 
really  united  in  a  few  great  "church  families"  which  have  a  close 
relationship  not  only  in  history,  but  through  councils  of  their  own 
making  such  as  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
U.S.A.,  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  with  its  173  member 
churches  (denominations).  Therefore,  Protestantism  is  united  far 
more  than  most  people  realize  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  has  many 
common  principles,  beliefs,  and  projects. 

The  Real  Test  of  Protestantism 

The  real  test  of  the  Protestant  faith  is  the  kind  of  Christian  life  it 
produces.  What  kind  of  Christians  do  Protestants  make?  For  after 
all  we  must  be  Christians  before  we  are  Protestants.  The  aim  of  the 
Protestant  reformers  was  not  to  create  a  new  church,  but  to  bring 
the  church  back  nearer  the  ideals  and  practice  of  the  New  Testament. 
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This  is  the  norm  which  has  to  be  applied  all  down  the  line,  beginning 
with  the  institutional  church  itself.  Then  it  also  applies  to  membership, 
the  ministry,  to  tlie  sacraments,  and  to  the  functional  aspects  of  the 
church. 

We  can  no  longer  judge  something  to  be  right  or  wrong  just  because 
it  is  Protestant.  We  must  go  back  a  step  or  two,  and  ask,  Is  it  the  will 
of  God?  If  we  can  be  reassured  that  the  mission  we  have  is  that  of 
God,  then  all  the  other  functional  aspects  of  the  church  will  take  on 
new  meaning.  They  will  not  be  ends  in  themselves,  but  they  too  will  be 
brought  under  the  constant  judgment  of  God. 

While  we  may  acknowledge  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  are  also  a  part  of  the  will  of  God  (al- 
though we  may  differ  about  specific  functional  aspects  of  these  two 
great  branches  of  the  Church  Universal),  there  is  one  marked  dif- 
ference between  these  and  the  Protestant  churches:  Protestantism  is 
not  a  static  or  fixed  faith.  It  does  not  rely  upon  historic  creeds  or 
dogmas  for  its  spiritual  being.  While  accepting,  in  many  instances, 
creeds  and  basic  statements  of  faith,  it  is  creative,  flexible,  growing, 
developing  as  it  foUows  the  leadership  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  Prot- 
estantism has  an  open  mind  and  believes  that  God  still  speaks  to  those 
who  will  listen.  Protestantism  believes  in  an  ever-new  gospel,  and  that 
the  last  word  of  God  has  not  yet  been  spoken. 

A  Crown  of  Glory 

A  few  months  after  the  martyrdom  of  Latimer  and  Ridley  (which 
we  recounted  at  the  beginning  of  this  study),  another  great  English 
Reformer,  Bishop  Cranmer,  was  led  to  the  stake.  In  a  moment  of 
weakness  he  had  signed  a  recantation.  He  had  gone  through  terrible 
suffering,  and  he  was  an  old  man.  But  recovering  his  courage  he  again 
proclaimed  his  Protestant  faith  and  was  sentenced  to  die  on  March 
21,  1556. 

As  Bishop  Cranmer  sat  in  his  cell  on  the  night  prior  to  the  execution 
he  wrote  these  words: 

"Forasmuch  as  my  hand  offended,  writing  contrary  to  my  heart, 
my  hand  shall  first  be  punished." 

The  next  morning,  as  the  flames  neared  his  body,  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  into  them,  and  held  it  there  (says  Foxe  a  historian  of  the 
time)  "steadfast  and  immovable  .  .  .  that  all  men  might  see  his  hand 
burned  before  his  body  was  touched.  And  using  often  the  words  of 
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Stephen,  'Lord,  receive  my  spirit,'  in  the  greatness  of  the  flame  he 
gave  up  the  ghost." 

Let  us  never  forget  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  Cranmer,  and  the  other 
thousands  who  gave  their  very  lives  for  Protestant  beliefs.  When  men 
will  die  for  such  principles,  should  we  not  take  pains  to  discover 
what  these  Protestant  principles  really  are?  We  may  not  be  called  to 
die  for  them  in  this  twentieth  century,  but  we  are  certainly  being 
challenged  to  live  them.  It  is  in  the  living  of  them  that  we  will  find 
their  true  value,  not  only  to  oinrselves,  but  also  to  our  great  nation 
and  even  to  the  world  itself.  Protestantism  can  be  argued  and  de- 
bated. The  glory  of  it,  however,  comes  in  the  Hving  of  it  day  by  day, 
as  we  are  led  forward  toward  the  "greater  things"  promised  to  us  by 
our  hving  Lord. 


A  PROTESTANT  IS  ONE  WHO: 

Turns  to  his  Bible,  rather  than  to  an  ecclesiastical  organization, 
for  an  answer  to  his  fundamental  questions. 

Seeks  salvation  directly  from  faith  in  Christ,  rather  than  through 
a  sacramental  system. 

Finds  forgiveness  of  sins  through  Christ,  and  not  through  a  priest 
or  minister. 

Accepts  Christ  as  the  only  head  of  church  visible  or  invisible,  and 
rejects  the  authority  and  infallibility  of  the  pope. 

Receives  the  progressive  leadership  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  (Holy 
Spirit),  and  is  not  bound  by  the  dogmas  or  creeds  of  the 
church. 

Wins  immortal  life  through  the  new  birth  in  Christ,  and  does  not 
rely  upon  any  system  of  merits  or  favors  created  by  the  church. 
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^i4Ai  a  fil^tkoladf  Qa/wl 


By  Irma  Hegel 


JOHNNY  NISSEL  looked  up  at 
the  kitchen  calendar  on  a  wintry 
January  morning.  To  Joan,  who  was 
pouring  coflFee  for  their  breakfast,  he 
said,  "Got  any  birthday  cards  on 
hand,  honey?" 

Joan's  soft  grey  eyes  looked  ques- 
tioningly  up  into  her  husband's. 
"Certainly.  I  always  keep  a  box  of 
cards  on  hand.  Don't  tell  me  I've 
forgotten  someone  in  the  family 
again?" 

"Nope."  Johnny  was  laughing.  "I 
want  a  card  for  Steve  Klaco.  Remem- 
ber him?  Served  with  Bill  Demming, 
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Pete  Hawkes  and  myself  in  Korea. 
The  last  I  heard  of  Steve  he  was 
having  another  operation  on  that 
injured  leg  of  his.  We've  been  in  the 
chips  lately,  with  all  that  overtime  at 
the  factory  that  I've  been  getting. 
Just  thought  I'd  slip  a  twenty  in  a 
birthday  card  and  send  it  on  to 
Steve." 

Joan  fetched  the  box  of  cards  from 
the  desk  in  the  living  room.  "Do  you 
have  his  address?" 

"Steve  hasn't  written  in  over  two 
years."  Johnny  had  opened  the  box 
and  was  selecting  a  card.  "Let's  see 


You  never  know  what  a  small 
act  of  kindness  may  mean 

.  .  .  Bill  would  know.  Bill's  operating 
some  motels  in  Indiana  around  El- 
wood.  We'll  send  the  card  to  Bill 
with  instructions  to  forward.  Plenty 
of  time." 

Joan  cupped  her  hands  over  the 
twenty  dollars  already  on  the  table. 
She  closed  her  eyes. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  Johnny 
demanded. 

The  grey  eyes  opened  wide.  "Pray- 
ing. Always  bless  money  before  you 
give  it,  you  know." 

Johnny  kissed  her  tenderly.  "Pray 
out  loud,  honey,  please.  I  have  an 
idea  Steve  needs  our  prayers  along 
with  his  birthday  card." 

IN  the  oflBce  of  Modem  Motels, 
Inc.,  Bill  Demming  looked  at  the 
envelope  postmarked  Illinois.  Inside 
was  a  birthday  card  for  Steve  and 
a  note  from  Johnny. 

"Poor  old  Steve,"  Bill  murmured 
aloud.  "Come  to  think  of  it,  his 
birthday  is  coming  up  next  week. 
Steve's  been  having  it  tough,  in  and 
out  of  the  hospitals.  Lost  his  job  last 
time  I  heard  of  him.  What  makes  a 
fellow  lose  contact  with  his  buddies 
anyway?  I  should  have  got  in  touch 
with  Steve  long  before  this.  I'll  add 
a  twenty  to  the  card  and  a  message 
of  my  own." 

"Talking  to  yourself?"  Ann's  laugh- 
ing face  peered  in  at  the  office. 
"That's  a  sign  of  money  in  the  bank." 

Bill  grunted,  waving  the  card. 
"Johnny  Nissel  is  sending  Steve 
Klaco  a  birthday  card.  Probably 
thought    Steve    was    still    here    in 


Indiana.  I'll  add  a  twenty  to  the  card 
and  an  invitation  to  come  and  see 
us." 

"Where  is  Steve?"  Ann  questioned. 

"That  plastics  company  he  was 
working  for  went  under.  The  old 
man  died.  I  guess  Steve  returned  to 
Ohio.  His  home  was  there  although 
his  folks  have  passed  on." 

"Pete  Hawkes  is  in  Ohio,"  said 
Ann.  "You  have  his  Cleveland  ad- 
dress. Maybe  Pete  would  know." 

"A  good  idea."  Bill  drew  a  bill 
from  his  wallet,  scrawled  a  greeting 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  re-addressed 
the  envelope  to  Pete.  "Get  well, 
Steve,"  he  said,  speaking  to  the 
envelope,  "and  let's  hear  from  you 
soon." 

Ann  was  smiling.  She  licked  a 
stamp  and  placed  it  on  the  envelope. 
"With  love,"  she  added. 

THE  letter  was  waiting  for  Pete 
Hawkes  when  he  reached  his 
home  on  the  heights  that  night.  He 
stamped  the  snow  from  his  over- 
shoes, blew  on  his  cold-reddened 
hands  and  grinned  at  Carolyn  over 
the  open  letter.  "So  Bill  and  Johnny 
remembered  Steve's  birthday.  Once 
we  celebrated  that  birthday  with  K- 
rations  and  weak  tea.  I'll  add  a  bill 
and  hunt  up  Steve  tonight.  That 
birthday  of  his  is  tomorrow." 

Carolyn  frowned.  "Pete,  you  can't 
go  out  in  that  storm  again.  You  don't 
even  know  where  Steve  lives.  After 
all,  it's  just  a  birthday  card." 

"The  fellows  remembered,  sweet. 
They're  counting  on  me  to  deliver. 
Maybe  even  something  as  small  as  a 
birthday  card  can  be  mighty  impor- 
tant. Steve  is  in  Akron.  Should  have 
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phoned  or  called  on  him  long  before 
this.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  Steve — " 

"I  know,  darling,"  Carolyn  said 
quickly.  "I'm  sorry.  I'll  have  dinner 
on  in  a  jiflF.  The  twins  have  already 
eaten  and  are  in  bed,  thanks  be." 

Pete  ate,  left  Carolyn  sipping  her 
coflFee  at  the  table  and  plodded  out 
through  the  drifts  to  his  car.  Akron 
was  a  thirty-mile  drive  from  Cleve- 
land. The  car  was  stiU  warm  from 
his  drive  from  the  steel  works.  His 
windshield  wiper  moved  back  and 
forth  before  him,  wiping  away  the 
clinging  snowflakes.  Few  cars  on  the 
turnpike.  A  highway  truck,  its  red 
lights  winking,  was  spreading  salt. 
Some  night  to  deliver  a  birthday 
card!  Pete  wondered  what  curious 
compulsion  had  driven  him  out. 

A  pricking  stab  of  conscience  at 
the  crushing  duties  that  smother  a 
friendship.  Steve  had  been  a  friend. 
Little  skinny  fellow  with  the  laughter 
in  his  dark  eyes  and  the  ever-ready 
joke  on  his  lips.  He'd  kept  them 
going  those  long  months  in  Korea. 
It  was  Steve  who'd  seen  that 
grenade  that  could  have  blown  them 
all  to  bits.  The  sniper's  bullet  had 
caught  him. 

Something  the  Apostle  Paul  had 
written  to  the  Corinthians.  Comfort 
him,  lest  perhaps  such  a  one  should 
be  swallowed  up  with  overmuch 
sorrow, 

Pete  reached  Akron  at  8:30  p.m. 
and  went  directly  to  Steve's  old 
rooming  house  on  Johnson  Street. 
The  shabby  houses  crowded  close 
together.  The  lighted  windows  of 
Goodyear's  Plant  One  were  twin- 
kling in  the  distance. 

"Steve?"  the  plump  landlady  re- 
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peated.  Her  small  eyes  peered  at 
him  from  under  her  frizzled  hair. 
She  pulled  the  bulky  sweater  more 
tightly  over  her  cotton  housedress. 
"Mr.  Hawkes,  Steve  left  here  six 
months  ago.  I've  been  trying  to  reach 
him.  Look  at  this — "  She  went  to  the 
hall  stand,  opened  a  drawer  and 
extended  three  letters.  "It's  that 
plastics  company  in  Indiana.  They've 
reorganized  and  want  Steve  back. 
They've  even  phoned  here." 

Pete  took  the  letters.  "I'll  deliver 
these  to  Steve.  I  mean  to  find  him 
tonight.  How  about  Abbie  Blossom, 
that  girl  Steve  was  going  with?" 

"Steve  broke  oflF  with  Abbie,  Mr. 
Hawkes.  Discouraged — that's  what 
he  was.  Eight  operations  on  that  leg 
of  his.  He  didn't  want  Abbie  tied  to 
no  cripple." 

TDETE  swung  out  again  into  the 
•*•  snowy  night.  It  took  five  phone 
calls  in  a  nearby  booth  to  locate 
Abbie.  When  he  finally  reached  her 
home,  it  was  Abbie's  mother  who 
answered. 

"Abbie's  up  in  Brecksville  at  the 
government  hospital.  Steve's  had 
another  operation — his  ninth,  I  be- 
Ueve.  I  told  Abbie  she  was  foolish 
to  go.  Such  a  night  and  her  just  get- 
ting off  from  work.  Steve  didn't  want 
her  there — " 

Brecksville  was  up  near  Cleveland. 
Back  again  across  the  snow-cleared 
icy  turnpike.  Pete  was  conscious  of 
a  growing  weariness  and  an  aching 
need  for  sleep.  He  bought  two  cups 
of  coffee  at  a  diner,  swallowed  the 
scalding  liquid,  and  continued  on. 

It  was  after  eleven  when  Pete 
reached  the  sprawling   government 


hospital  on  the  hills  of  Brecksville, 
The  white-haired  nurse  at  the  desk 
was  briskly  formal.  "Why,  yes,  Steve 
Klaco  is  here,  still  on  the  critical  list. 
He  had  surgery  this  morning.  A 
visitor — now?''  She  shook  her  capped 
head. 

"Nurse,  it's  very  important,"  Pete 
insisted.  "I've  been  on  the  road  five 
hours  looking  for  Steve.  I've  got  to 
see  him." 

She  rose,  her  starched  skirt  rus- 
tling. "He's  not  supposed  to  have 
visitors  but  I'll  see  what  I  can  do. 
Please  wait  in  the  reception  room." 

In  the  little  room  with  its  low- 
slung  chairs  and  warm  rug,  Pete 
found  a  small  girl,  her  short  blond 
hair  slightly  wind-blown.  Her 
worried  expression  made  her  look 
like  a  child  who  has  been  through 


a  long  and  critical  illness.  "Oh, 
Pete,"  said  Abbie,  running  to  meet 
him.  "Steve  has  been  on  the  danger 
list  all  day.  The  doctors  say  this 
time  the  operation  was  successful. 
It's  Steve.  He's  lost  his  will  to  live. 
If  I  could  only  see  him.  How  did  you 
know?" 

"Johnny  sent  a  birthday  card.  Bill 
forwarded  the  card  to  me.  A  long 
involved  story."  He  waved  toward 
the  chairs.  "Let's  talk." 

It  was  after  midnight  when  the 
nurse  returned.  "Took  me  some  time 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  doctor,"  she 
explained.  "It  can't  hurt." 

Pete  followed  the  white  uni- 
formed figure  through  the  silent  cor- 
ridor to  Steve's  ward.  A  screen  had 
been  opened  around  the  bed.  Pete 
remembered    a    screen    was     only 
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drawn  for  the  critically  ill.  He  sucked 
in  his  breath,  as  the  nurse  drew  out 
a  chair.  She  withdrew  quietly. 

Steve  lay  on  his  pillow,  his  thin 
features  sharply  etched  against  the 
whiteness,  his  eyes  closed.  He  was 
breathing  heavily. 

"Happy  birthday,  old  man!"  Pete 
said  softly. 

The  fever-bright  eyes  opened. 
"Pete!"  Steve  muttered  hoarsely. 
"What  brings  you  here?" 

"The  gang  sent  a  birthday  remem- 
brance. I'm  the  errand  boy."  Awk- 
wardly Pete  shoved  the  bulging  card 
at  him,  the  letters,  too.  "That  plastics 
company  wants  you  back.  And 
Abbie's  waiting  in  the  reception 
room." 

The  weak  hands  fingered  the  card. 
Pete  opened  the  envelope  for  him, 
the  crisp  bills  tumbUng  out,  his  own 
and  Bill's  and  Johnny's.  Pete  read 
the  fellows'  messages. 

Steve  whispered,  "You  don't  know 
what  this  means — you  can't.  Some- 
times a  fellow  reaches  the  end  of 
his  rope." 

"And  then  he  starts  climbing  up 
that  rope  because  he  knows  God  is 
at  the  other  end."  Pete  grabbed 
Steve's  shoulder.  "You  have  two 
good  legs  to  climb  with  now.  Let  me 
send  Abbie  in  for  a  minute,  will 
you?  She's  been  waiting  out  there 
since  six  o'clock." 

Steve  nodded  and  Pete  tiptoed 
out.  In  the  corridor  he  leaned  against 
the  wall  for  a  moment.  He  clasped 
his  hands  together  and  his  lips  moved 
silently.  It  was  after  all,  just  a  card 
he  had  delivered.  Yet  something 
about  that  card.  Prayers.  Love.  God 
who   had    so    gently   nudged    their 
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hearts  into  action.  Comfort  him,  lest 
perhaps  such  a  one  should  be  swal- 
lowed up  with  overmuch  sorrow, 

Pete  wiped  his  eyes,  straightened, 
and  moved  in  the  direction  of  the 
reception  room  to  call  Abbie.      ■  ■ 


Track  records  are  broken  pretty 
regularly,  but  here's  one  that  will  be 
hard  to  match.  S.D.  ran  the  length  of 
a  football  field  (100  yards)  in  11 
seconds  flat.  "So?"  you're  thinking. 
Well,  this  guy  was  a  football  player 
and  he  ran  the  distance  in  full  football 
regalia! 
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Sooner  or  later  we  all  need  some 
foreign  aid — the  kind  you  get  from 
prayers. 

— ^Russell  Newbold  in  Quote 


By  Minnie  May  Lewis 


2eUe^  l^nxmt  Jlcmie 


Dear  Johnny: 

Happy  1960!  What  will  this  year  of  decision  bring  to 
you?  Time  grows  short  on  your  six-year  hitch.  Will  you 
choose  to  remain  as  a  career  man,  like  your  brother? 
Will  you  take  the  proffered  job  in  Hawaii?  Australia? 
Are  you  still  lured  by  the  Alaskan  call?  Will  it  be  col- 
lege days  to  snare  a  sheepskin  or  home-plate  and  slug- 
ging out  the  averages  on  the  job  that  puts  its  best  foot 
forward? 

Recently  your  life  has  been  geared  to  a  man's  world 
and  barracks'  living.  If  you  leave  the  Air  Force  you 
may,  at  first,  feel  restrained,  confined,  almost  un- 
comfortable in  the  roll  of  Johnny  Q.  Public.  Civilian 
life  may  prove  mundane  and  provincial  after  the  glamor 
and  intrigue  of  far-away  places.  Of  course,  if  you  re- 
main, you  are  well  on  your  way  and  well-adjusted  to  a 
military  career. 

Whether  you  go  or  stay,  don't  be  swayed  by  the  almighty 
dollar  sign.  Carefully  and  prayerfully  choose  the  key 
that  unlocks  your  future.  Be  sure  the  key  fits  and  easily 
turns  the  lock.  If  the  door  that  opens  is  the  right  one 
for  you,  no  matter  the  cost,  the  delay,  the  locale,  the 
remuneration  or  the  end  result  ;  if  you  give  your  best, 
you  will  find  a  converging  of  all  you  most  desire,  all 
that  you  are  and  all  your  potential  power  to  give. 

Be  assured  that  we  will  honor  your  decision  and  con- 
tinue to  join  you  in  prayer  for  divine  guidance.  May 
1960  be  a  good  year  for  you,  Johnny.  May  you  be  good  to 
1960  *  .  .  and  Johnny. 


Prayerfully, 

Mom 
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Doing  It 
the 


By  J.  J.  Hanlin 


Norman  Foster,  Bostonian,  who  has 
turned  into  one  of  Europe's  foremost 
smgers  of  German  and  Austrian  music 


WHENEVER  the  Austrian  Min- 
istry of  Education  has  need  of 
a  singer  to  go  abroad  these  days  to 
one  of  its  cultural  institutes  in  Rome, 
London,  or  elsewhere,  the  call  is 
likely  to  go  to  a  rather  hefty  baritone 
of  thirty-four  years  of  age.  In  his 
five  years,  or  so,  as  a  professional 
singer,  this  baritone  has  become  one 
of  Europe's  top  half  dozen  singers 
of  larynx-cracking  Lieder  music. 

What's  so  unusual  about  this,  one 
might  ask.  The  thing  is  that  this 
baritone  is  no  more  Austrian  than 
Elvis  Presley.  He  is  a  very  proper 
Bostonian,  Norman  Foster,  who 
seven  years  ago  had  only  a  high 
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school  smattering  of  German  and 
hardly  knew  Die  from  Das.  And  yet, 
he  is  probably  giving  more  Liedera- 
bend  performances  than  any  German 
or  Austrian  in  Europe  today.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Viennese  State 
Opera  Company  and  in  demand  as  a 
baritone  all  over  the  continent. 

Foster  is  a  recognized  baritone 
now  but  it  has  taken  him  a  long  time. 
It  has  taken  him  a  long  time  because 
he  had  to  be  a  baritone  on  his  own 
terms  and  in  his  own  way.  A  careful 
artist  who  doesn't  believe  in  rushing 
his  career,  Foster  has  a  great  deal 
of  advice  to  hand  out  to  young 
Americans   who   wish   to   follow   a 


The  story  of  an  American  singer 
who  made  good  in  Austria 


career  as  a  serious  singer.  He  took 
to  music  about  the  same  time  he  was 
old  enough  to  stand  up  on  skis.  But 
he  liked  violin  music  better  than  he 
did  Wagner  or  Verdi. 

It  was  fortunate,  or  unfortunate  in 
some  ways,  that  Foster  ever  did 
stand  on  skis.  For  he  had  a  serious 
accident  in  the  New  England  hills  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  Later,  in  the 
emergency  room  of  the  hospital,  he 
held  up  his  hands,  turned  them  over, 
and  realized  it  would  be  a  miracle  if 
he  would  ever  play  the  violin  again. 
Then  the  pain  came  .  .  .  the  pain 
that  was  to  last  a  long  time.  It  came 
in  giant  waves  that  swept  over  him 
and  was  not  confined  to  his  hands. 
It  was  inside  him  after  he  had  left 
the  hospital  and  his  hands  were 
healed. 

The  doctor  said,  "Your  hands  will 
never  be  the  same  again.  It  is  un- 
likely that  you  can  continue  your 
career  as  a  violinist." 

These  things  happen  so  often  in 
accidents  that  seemingly  they  are 
not  accidental.  Foster  realized  he 
was  a  *Tias  been"  at  seventeen.  But 
not  bitterly,  but  with  a  calm  ac- 
ceptance. He  turned  his  eyes  ahead. 
The  insurance  companies  probably 
would  have  listed  him  as  a  100  per 
cent  disabled  artist.  But  Foster 
wasn't  beaten. 

One  thing  that  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  effects  of  an  accident,  certainly, 
is  fear  for  the  future.  Not  only  will 
this  fear  of  the  future  make  pain 
feel  worse,  but  the  fear  itself  con- 
tributes directly  to  the  future,  so  that 


one  man  may  Uve  helplessly  broken 
where  another  may  save  himself. 
"The  idea  of  an  all  powerful  being," 
Jung  once  said,  "is  present  every- 
where, if  not  consciously  recognized^ 
then  unconsciously  accepted  so  of- 
ten." To  support  this  view  is  Norman 
Foster.  He  beHeved. 

"I  woke  up  one  morning,"  Foster 
said,  "and  decided  that  I  still  could 
be  a  musician.  I  decided  to  be  a 
singer." 

XpOSTER  went  on  to  study  at  the 
-■■  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Boston  and  sang  with  the 
New  England  Opera  Company. 
Suddenly,  he  began  to  realize  that 
his  problem  and  his  future  were 
unique.  He  was  discontent  with 
following  his  career  in  New  England. 
He  could  already  see  that  different 
people  have  different  ideas  about 
success  as  a  singer.  There  was  a 
blind  spot. 

"I  had  to  know  more  about 
music,"  he  said.  "Before  I  could 
sing  Schubert  well,  I  felt  that  I  had 
to  know  more  about  the  man.  I  had 
to  know  how  he  lived  at  the  turn  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  how  he 
differed  from  Schumann  who  lived 
only  in  the  nineteenth  century.  To 
find  out  I  would  have  to  go  to 
Europe." 

These  conflicts  led  Foster  to  the 
point  of  striving  to  become  a  per- 
fectionist. They  began  long  hours, 
weeks,  months,  years  even  of  search- 
ing into  the  background  of  com- 
posers, searching  for  the  true  artists 
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who  composed  the  beautiful  music 
of  Central  Europe.  In  books,  in 
original  compositions,  in  talks  with 
other  singers  and  musicologists,  in 
research  in  the  actual  areas  where 
men  like  Schubert  lived,  in  thought 
...  he  is  never  finished  with  learn- 
ing. 

"Some  Americans  with  a  good 
voice  merely  come  to  Europe  and 
sing,"  he  said.  "Strangely,  I  don't 
believe  young  men  and  women 
should  sing  much  when  they  are 
young  anyways." 

His  peace  of  mind  is  continually 
shattered  by  a  vision  from  which 
the  reality  always  falls  short.  And 
this,  perhaps,  makes  the  true  artist. 
His  income  is  much  less  than  what 
he  could  make  if  he  wished  to  give 
up  his  research  and  training  and 
merely  sing,  sing,  sing.  Foster  is  an 
incredibly  busy  man,  but  not  al- 
ways as  a  baritone. 

"The     Europeans     consider     me 


curious  and  interesting,"  he  said. 
"They  have  never  met  an  American 
hke  me.  I  don't  believe  that  any 
nation  has  even  sent  a  foreigner 
abroad  before  because  it  believes  he 
can  sing  its  music  better  and  better 
understands  it  than  its  own  peo- 
ple." 

Tj^OSTER  came  to  Austria  in  1951 
-■■  after  going  originally  to  Italy.  He 
had  received  an  introduction  to  the 
Ricordi  Family  of  Italy,  a  great 
publishing  family  who  control  the 
scores  of  many  of  the  world's  finest 
compositions.  When  he  arrived  in 
Rome,  evening  was  ringing  from  its 
many  church  towers  and  blue  night 
was  rising  over  the  snow-capped 
Apennines.  But,  as  usual,  Foster  was 
looking  ahead.  If  his  arrival  at  the 
moment  the  sun  was  going  down 
behind  the  dark  outlines  of  the  city 
is  symbolic  of  anything,  it  was  the 
close  of  one  phase  of  his  career. 


Foster    toured    Austria    beginning    his    career    in    a    bus    singing 
American  music  .  .  .  now  he  tours  Europe  singing  Austrian  m^sic. 


In  Italy,  he  realized  that  he  was 
more  interested  in  German  and 
Austrian  music  than  ItaHan,  and  soon 
made  his  way  to  Vienna.  This  was 
the  period  in  which  Vienna  was 
occupied  by  the  Four  Powers  and 
the  United  States,  to  counter  com- 
munist propaganda,  was  throwing 
money  into  its  information  program. 
A  young  Austro-American,  Marcel 
Prawy,  was  producing  American 
musicals  for  the  United  States  In- 
formation Service. 

Prawy,  who  had  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  half  dozen,  or  so,  young 
Americans  and  was  bringing  our 
music  to  just  about  every  cranny  of 
Austria,  took  on  Foster.  The  money 
these  young  people  made  was  not 
much,  but  it  helped  them  in  a  dif- 
ficult period  of  their  career.  Prawy's 
excellent  eye  and  ear  for  selecting 
talented  people  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  young  peo- 
ple went  on  to  successful  careers 
as  singers.  Prawy,  himself,  is  now 
a  top  man  in  the  Vienna  Volksoper, 
the  city's  light  opera  house. 

During  this  period  Foster  was 
hard  at  work  preparing  himself  as 
a  man  who  cannot  only  sing  Lieder 
music  excellently,  but  as  an  authority 
upon  the  music,  itself.  Thi-ough  his 
love  of  the  music  he  met  Julius 
Patzak,  a  Viennese  who  is  considered 
Europe's  greatest  Schubert  singer. 
The  two  singers  arrived  at  a  friend- 
ship which  without  Foster's  tre- 
mendous gnawing  for  knowledge 
could  scarcely  be  achieved  between 
men  of  such  diverse  background. 

"The  American  singer  who  comes 
to  Europe,"  Foster  went  on,  "must 
really  want  to  know  the  people.  He 


must  really,  with  his  whole  heart, 
want  to  learn  their  language.  It  is 
only  then  that  they  will  accept  him. 
You  must  be  able  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  porter  who  opens 
the  door  to  your  career  in  Europe." 

TT  was  during  this  period  that 
-^  Foster  also  met  Beatrice  Bosen- 
dorfer,  a  member  of  the  family 
which  is  world-renowned  as  piano 
makers.  "Trixie,"  as  she  is  called, 
worked  in  the  family's  office.  The 
Bosendorfers  provide  practice  rooms 
for  singers  and  pianists.  Upon  one 
occasion  the  pianist  who  was  to 
accompany  Foster  failed  to  appear 
and  Trixie  took  over.  As  the  weeks 
rolled  on,  she  made  it  more  or  less 
a  habit  to  accompany  him  and  they 
found  themselves  caring  for  each 
other  more  and  more.  In  1956  they 
were  married. 

"Luckily,  it  was  just  about  the 
time  I  began  to  click,"  he  continued. 
"Success  is  a  weird  thing.  You  sing 
night  after  night  and  people  say, 
'Yes,  that's  very  nice  .  .  .  very  nice 
indeed.'  Then  one  night  you  sing 
just  the  same  as  you  did  on  previous 
nights.  'That's  great!'  they  gasp.  Tt's 
terrific!'  And  you're  made.  You  don't 
understand  it." 

Foster  was  surprised,  but  by  no 
means  overjoyed,  to  see  himself  a 
success.  He  constantly  holds  back. 
He  constantly  turns  down  offers.  He 
refuses  to  go  to  the  United  States. 
Why? 

"The  thing  the  younger  singer 
must  guard  against,"  he  said,  "is 
burning  himself  out.  I've  seen  so 
many  singers  finished  at  my  age. 
You  get  these  golden  offers  and  they 
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are  difiBcult  to  refuse.  But  a  singer 
is  no  different  than  a  miler  on  a 
track  team.  You  must  hold  yourself 
back,  especially  in  these  days  of 
TV  offers.  I  do  not  expect  my  voice 
to  reach  its  true  maturity  until  I  am 
forty  or  forty-five/' 

TIT  IS  ability  to  concentrate  on  the 
•*•-*■  background  of  music  enables 
him  to  forget  the  golden  offers  and 
plunge  himself  into  study  and  re- 
search. This,  in  turn,  makes  him 
realize  how  httle  he  knows  and  how 
much  there  is  to  learn.  Concealed 
in  Foster's  words  are  delicate  pin- 
pricks of  dislike  for  American  lan- 
guage training.  He  cannot  under- 
stand why  our  schools  couldn't  teach 
language  as  well  as  the  European 
schools. 

"Young  American  singers  should 
study  more  German,  Italian  and 
French,"  he  said.  "America  is  loaded 
with  talent  when  it  comes  to  singers. 
But  language  teachers?  I  studied 
three  languages  .  .  .  and  yet,  I 
couldn't  speak  one  of  them  until  I 
came  to  Europe.  This  is  also  another 
method  of  holding  oneself  back.  It 
takes  time  to  learn  a  language." 

One  of  Foster's  many  recent 
triumphs  has  been  the  receipt  of  the 
Harriet  Cohen  Award,  an  award 
sponsored  by  the  International  Music 
Society.  He  was  presented  with  a 
gold  medal  in  honor  of  the  five  years 
that  the  award  has  been  in  effect. 
Previously,  the  medals  were  not 
gold.  Perhaps  some  indication  of 
how  highly  rated  Foster  is  as  a 
baritone  is  the  fact  that  Albert 
Schweitzer  preceded  him  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  award.  Furthermore,  he 
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has  made  guest  appearances  in  all 
of  Europe's  major  opera  houses. 

But  what  about  his  aloof  silence 
over  offers  from  America? 

"When  I  go  home,  I'm  going  home 
as  the  best,"  he  concluded.  "Unless 
you  are  the  very  best,  it  is  silly  to 
sing  in  America.  Costs  are  high  and 
there  are  no  subsidies.  When  an 
American  pays  five  dollars  for  a 
ticket,  he  wants  and  has  a  right  to 
the  very  best." 

Meanwhile,  until  his  voice  reaches 
fuU  maturity,  Norman  Foster  is 
blazing  a  glittering  career  in  Vienna, 
the  musical  capital  of  the  world. 
It's  a  hard  way  he  chose  to  make  a 
name  for  himself  .  .  .  singing  the 
fiendishly  tough  Lieder  music.  But 
then,  some  like  to  do  it  the  hard 
way.  ■  ■ 


"Pvt.     Bambrick,     reporting     *on     the 
double'  as  ordered.  Sir." 


By  Paul  K.  McAfee 


The  Appointed  Time 


For  your  devotional  life.  Take  time  for  meditation  and  prayer 


The  Creative  Life 

THE  Holy  Bible  opens  with  the  words,  "In  the  beginning  God 
created.  .  /'  He  created  because  he  wished  to  create;  and 
the  peak  of  his  creation  is  man.  "Let  us  make  man  in  our  image," 
he  said.  Why  then  do  we  find  evil  in  man?  Because  man  has 
sinned  and  gone  astray;  nevertheless,  the  image  of  God  has  not 
been  obliterated!  Man  is  capable  of  being  re-created  through  the 
redemptive  work  of  Christ. 

This  then  is  the  place  to  begin  again — to  find  the  redemption 
God  oflFers  through  Christ.  Paul  says  that  if  any  man  be  in  Christ 
he  is  a  new  creation. 

Any  life,  linked  with  God  in  Christ,  atuned  to  God's  will,  is  one 
that  is  creative. 

READ:  Genesis  1:1-6. 

PRAYER:  Our  Father,  the  loving  and  the  loved  of  men,  help  me 
to  see  my  spiritual  needs  this  day.  Let  the  power  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit  re-create  me.  Supply  my  need  for  faith — faith  in  thee  as 
Creator,  Sustainer,  Redeemer.  Make  my  life  a  productive,  creative 
life.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


The  Open  Door 

TOURING  World  War  II,  countless  Allied  soldiers  who  para- 
•*-^  chuted  behind  enemy  lines  were  saved  by  the  courageous 
work  of  the  Free  French  underground.  These  French  patriots 
opened  the  doors  of  their  homes  to  provide  shelter  and  protection 
for  those  seeking  to  evade  German  patrols. 

Jesus,  you  remember,  once  said:  "I  am  the  door."  The  door  to 
what?  To  salvation,  to  abundant  life,  to  inward  peace,  to  spiritual 
security,  to  heaven! 

We  are  always  blessed  when  someone  opens  a  door  of  friendship 
to  us.  What  an  honor  to  be  invited  into  another's  home — to  walk 
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through  an  open  door  where  you  are  wanted  and  where  you  can 
be  your  true  self! 

Then,  there's  the  church  door!  It  stands  open  for  you  every 
Lord's  Day — open  for  worship,  open  for  fellowship,  open  for 
communion  between  you  and  your  God.  Enter  that  door! 

To  enter  the  door  of  your  earthly  home  is  wonderful;  but  to 
enter  the  door  of  salvation  and  find  life  and  heaven  is  beyond 
compare! 

READ:  Acts  17:1-15 

PRAYER:  O  Lord,  direct  my  Hfe  into  the  path  that  leads  to  the 
open  door  of  eternal  life,  to  the  open  door  of  thy  house,  and  to 
the  open  door  of  heaven!  Amen. 


Be  Ready 

'  I  ^HE  members  of  the  New  Testament  church  at  Thessalonica 
■^  were  so  sure  that  Christ  was  going  to  return  to  earth  im- 
mediately that  they  decided  to  stop  work,  sit  down,  and  wait 
for  his  appearing.  The  Apostle  Paul  reproved  them,  even  going 
so  far  as  to  say,  "If  any  one  will  not  work,  let  him  not  eat"  (2 
Thess.  3:10). 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Jesus  Christ  will  come  again;  he  will  appear 
to  every  man.  But  how  and  when  I  do  not  know.  Rather  than 
worry  about  how  he  will  come  or  try  to  fix  the  date  when  he 
will  come,  I  should  get  my  heart  ready  so  that  in  whatever  man- 
ner he  comes  or  whenever  he  comes,  I  will  be  ready. 

It  is  much  more  important  to  spend  time  preparing  than  in 
conjecturing  over  the  date  of  his  coming.  Let  me  prepare  my 
mind,  my  heart,  and  my  soul  for  his  coming. 

READ:  Acts  1:1-14 

PRAYER:  Come  into  my  heart,  O  Savior  of  Men,  that  I  may 
receive  you  in  fullest  salvation.  Like  a  waiting  vessel,  let  me  be 
filled  with  the  fullness  of  God.  Amen. 


Take   Up   This   Cross 

'VT'OU  take  up  a  cross  when  you  share  the  sorrow  of  a  friend. 
-*-  You  take  up  a  cross  when  you  stand  with  minorities  for  their 
rights.  You  take  up  a  cross  when  you  stand  alone  against  en- 
trenched evil. 
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There  is,  however,  a  still  greater  cross.  It  is  the  cross  that  Christ 
bore.  When  we  pick  it  up,  we  find  in  it  all  the  things  the  other 
crosses  stand  for  plus  the  shame  of  sin  with  which  man  is  sat- 
urated. Yet  we  must  bear  this  cross  bravely  and  strongly. 

"I  walked  one  day  along  a  country  road 
And  there  a  stranger  journeyed,  too. 
Bent  low  beneath  the  burden  of  his  load, 
It  was  a  cross,  a  cross,  I  knew." 

Jesus  shouldered  his  cross  to  die  upon  it — to  give  his  life  for 
us.  When  we  put  self  on  the  cross  and  Christ  on  the  throne  we 
begin  to  live  for  something  worth  while.  In  this  sense,  the  cross  is 
a  blessing,  for  through  it  we  find  how  to  live. 

READ:  Matthew  10:37-42 

PRAYER:  Jesus,  cross-bearer  of  my  life,  forgive  my  weakness 
and  impart  to  me  a  portion  of  your  strength  that  I  may  be  strong 
in  your  work  of  bearing  humanity's  cross.  Amen. 


Steadfastness 

A  MERICA  has  been  founded  upon  the  steadfast  principles 
-^"^  of  freedom  and  equality.  Had  those  early  believers  in  these 
ideals  wavered  we  would  not  have  become  a  nation  indivisible. 

To  be  steadfast  is  to  be  steady,  unwavering,  loyal,  true.  What  a 
wealth  of  words,  each  one  a  treasure. 

The  principles  for  which  these  words  stand  are  to  be  guides  for 
every  soldier  and  sailor  in  shaping  his  life  while  he  is  in  far 
places  and  home  is  beyond  the  horizon. 

Every  Christian  from  time  to  time  faces  the  turbulent  storms  of 
life.  He  is  steadfast  if  he  holds  true  to  God's  directions.  How  does 
God  direct?  Through  prayer,  through  the  Bible,  through  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ.  God  shows  us  that  to  love  one  another  is  the  highest 
earthly  endeavor  and  to  love  and  honor  God  is  the  highest  and 
best  of  all.  Let  us  be  ever  steadfast  and  say,  "Where  Christ  leads 
me,  I  will  follow." 

READ:  Psalm  57:1-11 

PRAYER:  O  Lord,  grant  me  thy  grace  in  my  unworthiness;  and 
thy  Holy  Spirit  in  my  weakness.  Give  me  power  to  do  thy  will. 
Amen. 
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Called  to  Church  Vocations 


The  seven,  fine-looking  young  men 
you  see  pictured  in  front  of  the 
beautiful  altar  of  the  chapel  at  Camp 
Kubasaki,  Okinawa,  have  all  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  church  voca- 
tions. They  are  members  of  Mobile 
Construction  Battalion  THREE.  Left 
to  right,  the  young  men  are: 

1.  E.  W.  Hopper,  BUL  2.  A  native 
of  Arizona,  Hopper  feels  that  his 
service  in  the  Navy  has  helped  him 
realize  he  should  be  a  minister.  He 
plans  to  train  in  the  States  for  mis- 
sionary work  and  return  to  the  Far 
East. 

2.  L.  W.  Garn,  BUL  3,  is  from 
Michigan.  After  graduating  from 
high  school,  he  was  uncertain  of  his 
vocation  so  he  joined  the  Navy.  Dur- 
ing his  Navy  days,  he  has  been  ac- 
tive in  Christian  work  and  now  plans 
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to  become  a  minister.  After  his  tour 
of  duty,  he  will  take  college  and 
seminary  work  and  then  serve  a  local 
church  as  minister. 

3.  F.  W.  Barringer,  BUL  3,  is 
from  Illinois.  After  working  in  MCB 
3's  "People  to  People"  program,  he 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  Christian 
service  and  after  training  will  return 
to  Okinawa  as  a  missionary. 

4.  K.  L.  Lebo,  CN,  was  bom  and 
reared  in  a  Navy  atmosphere  at 
Annapolis,  Maryland.  He  also  wants 
to  come  back  to  Okinawa  to  serve  as 
a  missionary. 

5.  W.  L.  Kennedy,  SW  1,  spent 
his  early  days  in  Michigan  and  then 
joined  the  Navy  where  he  has  been 
for  the  past  ten  years.  In  December, 
1957,  he  and  his  wife  were  baptized. 
Since  going  out  to  Okinawa,  Kenney 


has  been  active  in  the  work  of  the 
Far  East  Broadcast  Company,  bring- 
ing Christ-centered  radio  programs 
to  the  Orient.  As  a  result,  he  plans 
now  to  leave  the  Navy  after  his  tour 
of  duty  in  1963  and  take  specialized 
training  for  radio  missionary  work. 
He  will  return  to  Okinawa  to  work 
for  the  Far  East  Broadcast  Com- 
pany. 

6.  M.  S.  Breneiser,  CEW  3,  from 
New  Mexico,  did  his  training  in  the 
Navy  in  the  field  of  electricity.  Now, 
however,  he  has  dedicated  himself 
to  full-time  Christian  work  and  is 
going  to  prepare  himself  as  a  youth 
worker. 

7.  D.  E.  Starks,  CMH  3,  also 
from  Michigan,  made  a  commitment 
of  his  life  in  April,  1952,  at  a  Salva- 
tion Army  service;  he  then  dedicated 
his  life  to  full-time  Christian  serv- 
ice with  the  Salvation  Army.  How- 
ever, he  joined  the  Navy  to  get 
experience,  training,  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  world's  needs. 
After  his  tour  of  duty,  he  will  take 
the  Salvation  Army  training  college 
course  and  then  come  back  to  the 
Orient  as  an  educational  mission- 
ary. 

It  is  wonderful  to  note  how  many 
of  our  servicemen  are  discovering 
in  the  military  service  an  opportunity 
to  serve  Christ,  and  how  many  of 
them  are  turning  to  full-time  Chris- 
tian service.  THE  LINK  would  be 
glad  to  hear  directly  from  you  out 
there  who:  first,  have  decided  since 
going  into  military  service  to  go  into 
a  church  vocation;  second,  who  have 
found  unique  opportunities  to  serve 
Christ  as  laymen  in  the  military.  God 
bless  you!  ■  ■ 


BIBLE  VERSE 


Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet, 
and  let  all  thy  ways  be  estab- 
lished. PROVERBS  4:26 


Here's  good  New  Year's  sense — 
"ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet,  and  let 
all  thy  ways  be  established."  Where  are 
you  going  in  1960?  This  is  a  part  of  the 
overall  question.  Where  are  you  going 
in  life?  Are  we  traveling  God's  road? 
His  road  is  the  only  sure  way  to  travel. 
In  the  present-day  fight  for  men's  minds 
and  hearts,  it  will  be  either  Christ  or 
Communism.  So,  "ponder  the  path  of 
thy  feet"!  See  that  you  travel  God's 
way! 


DIRECTIONS 

The   North   Wind   is   the   South   Wind 
When  it  turns  in  its  track. 
The  South  Wind  is  the  North  Wind 
When  it  is  coming  back. 

The  life  road  is  a  long  road, 
As  all  its  pilgrims  know, 
Whereon   our   destination 
Depends  which  way  we  go. 

— Clarence   Edwin   Flynn 
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^et  7i^  ^na^ 


Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us 
this  good  land  for  our  heritage;  we 
humbly  beesech  thee  that  we  may 
aly/ays  prove  ourselves  a  people 
mindful  of  thy  favor  and  glad  to 
do  thy  will.  Bless  our  land  with 
honorable  industry,  sound  learning, 
^Y\A  pure  manners.  Save  us  from 
violence,  discord,  and  confusion; 
from  pride  and  arrogancy,  and  from 
evil  way.  Defend  our  liberties  and 
fashion  into  one  united  people  the 
multitudes  brought  hither  out  of 
many  kindreds  and  tongues.  Endue 
with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  those  to 
whom  in  thy  Name  we  entrust  the 
authority  of  government,  that  there 
may  be  justice  and  peace  at  home, 
and  that  through  obedience  to  thy 
law,  we  may  show  forth  thy  praise 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In 
the  time  of  prosperity,  fill  our  hearts 
with  thankfulness,  and  in  the  day  of 
trouble  suffer  not  our  trust  in  thee 
to  fail;  all  which  we  ask  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen, 

O  God,  our  Father,  we  turn  to 
thee  in  the  midst  of  our  loneliness. 
Help  us  to  know  that  thou  art  ever 
at  our  side,  comforting  us,  guiding 
us,  enriching  us  by  thy  most  gracious 
fellowship.  Too  often  we  have  been 
blind  to  the  things  of  the  spirit. 
The  physical  world  is  too  much  with 
us  and  we  have  been  unmindful  of 
the  spiritual  world,  the  invisible 
world,  where  thou  art.  Open  our 
eyes  that  we  may  behold  thee,  thy- 
self, thy  beauty,   thine  eternal  pres- 
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ence.  Our  hearts  so  desperately 
wicked  have  created  a  dark  cloud 
between  us  and  thee.  Our  minds  tell 
us  that  thou  art  there,  and  that  thou 
art  a  forgiving  God,  yet  our  faith  is 
weak  and  we  have  not  been  willing 
to  trust  thee  as  we  ought.  So,  our 
Father,  strengthen  our  faith.  Help 
us  to  trust  thee  more.  And  may  we 
remember  that  wherever  we  walk, 
it  is  thy  hand  that  leadeth  us. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Aifnen, 

Heavenly  Father,  as  we  stand  up- 
on the  threshold  of  this  new  day,  we 
seek  thy  counsel,  thy  wisdom,  and 
thy  leadership.  In  other  days,  we 
have  embarked  upon  our  journey 
oblivious  of  thee,  and  we  have  suf- 
fered heartache,  misery,  a  feeling  of 
lostness,  bewilderment.  Teach  us 
what  to  put  into  this  day  so  we  may 
reap  the  day's  reward.  Let  thy  wis- 
dom lead  that  we  may  avoid  the  pit- 
falls, the  sins,  the  wicked  motives 
that  cause  us  to  waste  our  lives. 
Above  all,  let  thy  rod,  thy  staff,  as 
our  Good  Shepherd  lead  us  into  the 
straight  paths  and  into  the  fields  ripe 
with  the  grain  of  usefulness.  May 
we  not  think  or  live  selfishly,  but 
every  moment  be  conscious  of  the 
burdened  brother  by  us.  Help  us  to 
suffer  with  him,  bear  his  load,  and 
point  him  to  the  Lamb  of  God  who 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
Help  us  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Master.  Through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen, 


The  Link 

Satellite 


We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


Baptisms  in  Ethiopia 

Archbishop  Abuna  Theophilos  of 
the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church  says 
that  more  than  100,000  converts 
have  been  baptized  by  his  church  in 
the  last  three  years.  Of  the  twenty- 
one  miUion  persons  in  Ethiopia, 
eleven  million  are  Christians,  six 
million  are  Moslems,  150,000  are 
Jews,  with  the  remainder  chiefly 
animists. 

Plea  for  the  Church  to  "Come  Alive" 

Dr.  Haskell  Miller  of  Wesley  The- 
ological Seminary  said  recently:  "Our 
world  is  on  the  edge  of  disaster  and 
the  Christian  Church  is  more  deeply 
involved  than  is  commonly  real- 
ized. .  .  The  disaster  we  face  is  not 
necessarily  reflected  by  the  mounting 
stockpiles  of  nuclear  bombs,  but  by 
the  collapse  of  morality  and  social 
control.  .  .  The  church  must  be  more 
than  the  conscience  of  society — it 
must  redeem  society  if  our  world 
is  to  be  saved  from  moral  bankruptcy 
and  decay.  .  .  The  church  must  come 
alive,  seize  the  initiative,  build  a  new 


morality,  and  firmly  stress  total  com- 
mitment to  Jesus  Christ.  .  ." 

Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel 

Units  of  the  Protestant  Men  of  the 
Chapel  are  busy  around  the  world. 
In  the  U.S.A.  a  national  convention 
was  held  at  Estes  Park  July  28-31, 
1959.  In  Korea,  120  men  attended 
the  first  annual  retreat  of  all  Prot- 
estant men  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  held  at  the  Eighth  Army 
Retreat  Center  in  Seoul,  August  7-9, 
1959.  European  units  of  PMOC  are 
always  active;  the  organization  had 
its  birth  in  Europe. 

Gates  to  Hong  Kong 

Rev.  Elbert  E.  Gates,  Jr.,  former 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Westfield,  N.J.  and  past  president 
of  the  Ministers  Council  of  American 
Baptists  is  now  in  the  Crown  Colony 
of  Hong  Kong  as  the  director  of  the 
cooperative  relief  program  of  thirty- 
five  American  Protestant  denomina- 
tions. Crowding  into  Hong  Kong 
now  are  thousands  of  refugees  from 
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Bed  China — ^homeless,  ill  and  starv- 
ing; they  have  nowhere  to  live,  are 
sleeping  in  the  streets,  caves  or  door- 
v^ays,  prey  to  tubercolosis  and  dis- 
eases related  to  malnutrition.  Mr. 
Gates  will  superintend  activities  for 
Church  World  Service  in  this  des- 
perately needy  area. 

Ann  Landers  on  Social  Drinking 

The  Methodist  Board  of  Temper- 
ance received  the  following  letter 
from  Ann  Landers,  "advice"  col- 
umnist: 

"Most  women  who  say  they  must 
take  a  drink  to  be  sociable  are  only 
kidding  themselves.  You  will  have 
to  go  a  long  way  to  find  one  who 
is  more  sociable  than  I  am.  Yet  I 
have  never  needed  liquor  as  a 
crutch.  When  I  attend  cocktail 
parties,  as  I  often  do,  I  merely  say, 
^Ginger  ale,  please.'  And  I  am  not 
the  least  bit  uncomfortable.  A  wom- 
an who  is  able  to  say  *no'  so  it  sounds 
like  'no'  and  not  *maybe,'  should 
have  no  problem." 

Future  of  the  Protestant  Pavilion 
at  World's  Fair 

The  Protestant  Pavilion  at  the 
Brussels  World's  Fair  served  a 
wonderful  purpose  and  reached 
countless  visitors  who  were  greatly 
inspired  by  it — a  Protestant  land- 
mark in  a  predominantly  Catholic 
country.  Now  that  the  Fair  is  over, 
the  building  must  be  moved  to  a 
permanent  location.  Some  far-seeing 
individuals  hope  to  make  the  Pavilion 
an  International  Christian  Fellow- 
ship Center  in  the  heart  of  a  new 
European     Community.     It     would 
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there  serve  as  a  world-wide  con- 
ference, training,  and  consultative 
center  for  missionaries,  and  as  an 
accessible  focal  point  for  youths  and 
adults  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  Continuing  International 
Christian  Committee,  P.O.  Box 
6263,  Washington  15,  D.C.  says  it 
will  take  $90,000  to  make  this  dream 
a  reality. 

Attend  Church  Conferences      — >> 

The  General  Commission  on 
Chaplains  and  Armed  Forces  Per- 
sonnel has  been  encouraging  more 
participation  on  the  part  of  mihtary 
personnel  in  civilian  church  con- 
ferences. Such  participation  results 
in  outstanding  benefits  both  to  the 
military  personnel  and  the  civilians. 

1.  Civihans  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  brothers  in  uniform. 
They  see  they're  not  "outside  the 
pale"  of  the  Christian  church.  They 
get  acquainted  with  the  problems 
military  personnel  face.  And  civilians 
see  the  tremendous  contribution 
these  folk  in  the  military  are  making 
to  the  Christian  church. 

2.  Moreover,  military  personnel 
gain,  too.  Their  fellowship  is  widened 
by  the  broader  contacts.  They 
learn  some  of  the  latest  tech- 
niques of  church  work.  They  get  in- 
sights into  late  developments  in  the- 
ology and  in  Bible  study. 

Pictures  show  some  of  the  military 
personnel  who  attended  civilian 
church  conferences  last  summer. 
Each  of  these  received  a  small 
scholarship  from  The  General  Com- 
mission on  Chaplains  and  Military 
Personnel. 


Attending  the  General  Council  of  the  United  Christian  Youth  Movement 
at  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  were  representatives  from  Navy,  Army,  and  Air 
Force.  Shown  here  with  Stuart  Langton,  last  year's  UCYM  President,  third 
from  left,  are:  Donald  L.  Moore,  HM3,  U.S.  Naval  Training  School,  Great 
Lakes,  lU.;  PFC  Wm.  D.  McNally,  U.S.  Army  Garrison  (5012),  Ft.  Sheridan, 
111.;  and  A  2/C  Jack  N.  Miller,  Truax  Field,  Madison,  Wis. 


ARMED  FORCES  PERSONNEL  AT  CIVILIAN 
CHURCH  CONFERENCES 


Attending  the  Lay  Preachers'  Institute 
at  Ghost  Ranch,  New  Mexico,  were 
LTJG  Joe  D.  Camp,  USS  Hollister  and 
ENS  John  B.  Griffith,  USS  Arnold  J. 
Isbell. 


The  Lay  Preachers'  Institute  was  a 
family  conference.  Here  shown  with 
LTJG  Joe  Camp  are  his  lovely  wife 
and  daughter. 


Jan.  1 — The  New  Year  comes  rushing  in  on  Friday  this  year,  1960.  Make  it  a 
time  of  evaluation,  of  meditation  and  prayer,  of  making  true  New  Year's 
resolutions.  Where  have  we  missed  the  mark  during  1959?  How  can  we  live 
more  Christlike  in  1960?  What  resolutions  ought  we  to  make?  Examples:  I 
will  pray  every  day  this  year.  I  will  strive  for  peace  as  never  before.  I  will  be 
especially  friendly  to  the  people  of  other  races. 

Jan.  3-10 — Universal  Week  of  Prayer,  emphasizing  that  prayer  is  a  vital  force  for 
developing  a  closer  relation  with  God. 

Jan.  6 — Feast  of  Epiphany.  This  feast  comes  twelve  days  after  Christmas  and 
has  been  celebrated  at  least  from  the  second  century  as  the  occasion  of  Christ's 
baptism.  It  also  commemorates  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  the 
visit  of  the  Wise  Men  or  Magi  from  the  East. 

Jan.  17-23 — Church  and  Economic  Life  Week.  Purpose:  To  emphasize  the  build- 
ing of  Christian  principles  into  economic  relations. 

Jan.  24-31 — Youth  Week.  For  Youth  Week  materials  write  to  The  Office  of 
Publication  and  Distribution,  National  Council  of  Churches,  475  Riverside  Dr., 
New  York  27,  N.Y.  Cost,  approximately  $1.00  for  Youth  Week  Packet. 

SOME  IMPORTANT  BIRTHDAYS:  Jan.  7,  Millard  Fillmore,  thirteenth  president 
of  the  U.S.A.  b.  1800.  Jan.  11,  Alexander  Hamilton,  b.  1757.  Jan.  14,  Albert 
Schweitzer,  b.  1875.  Jan.  17,  Benjamin  Franklin,  b.  1706.  Jan.  18,  Daniel 
Webster,  b.  1782.  Jan.  19,  Robt.  E.  Lee,  b.  1807.  Jan.  19,  Edgar  Allen  Poe, 
b.  1809.  Jan.  21,  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  b.  1824.  Jan.  25,  Robt.  Burns,  b.  1759. 
Jan.  30,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  b.  1882. 


Chapter  1:  Who  Is  a  Protestant? 

'  I  'HIS  study  material  on  Who  We  Are  (who  w^e  Protestants  are,  that 
•^  is)  lends  itself  to  Hvely  discussions  and  timely  lay  sermons.  One 
of  its  primary  purposes  is  to  stimulate  thinking.  You  may  not  always 
agree  with  the  author.  What  he  is  attempting  to  do  is  to  get  a  re- 
sponse out  of  YOU.  So  talk  over  this  material;  use  it  in  private  and  in 
public;  above  everything  else,  do  not  keep  the  ideas  just  to  yourself. 
Share  them  with  others. 
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In  order  to  help  you  do  this  the  following  suggestions  are  made  for 
weekly  discussion  topics,  or  for  sermons. 

1.  Living  Protestant  Beliefs   (Scripture:  Matt.  6:1-18) 
Thousands,  like  Latimer  and  Ridley  of  the   English  Reformation 

have  been  willing  to  die  for  the  Protestant  faith.  Has  Protestantism 
been  watered  down  so  much  that  we  are  indifferent  to  it?  What  would 
have  to  happen  in  Protestant  churches  to  make  the  members  die  for 
their  Christian  beliefs?  W'hy  is  it  often  harder  to  live  for  Christianity, 
than  it  is  to  die  for  it? 

2.  Talk  About  Your  Religion   (Scripture:   x\cts  5:27-42) 

You  talk  about  everything  else.  Why  not  talk  freely  and  frankh^ 
about  your  religion?  Can  \^^e  not  do  this  on  a  friendly  basis,  without 
getting  into  arguments?  Why  are  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  eager  to 
talk  about  their  faith?  ^\llat  must  w^e  do  before  we  can  hold  our  own 
in  a  free  discussion  with  Jewish  or  Catholic  friends? 

3.  Proud  to  Be  a  Protestant    (Scripture:   Rom.  5:1-11) 

We  should  be  mighty  proud  that  w^e  are  Protestants.  It  is  a  great 
and  living  faith  that  we  have.  But  why  is  it  that  so  many  Protestants 
apologize  for  their  faith?  Why  do  we  deal  so  much  with  its  pureh' 
negative  aspects?  What  are  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Protestantism  which  should  make  us  \'ery  proud  to  be  a  Protestant? 

4.  Members  of  the  True  Church   (Scripture:   Matt.   16:13-28) 
Most  of  us  believe  that  we  belong  to  the  true  church.  It  comes  as 

rather  a  shock  to  be  told  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the 
"one  and  only  true  church."  Why  does  the  Roman  CathoHc  Church 
make  this  claim?  ^^^ly  do  we  belong  to  the  ti*ue  church  just  as  much 
as  the  Rcm.an  Catholics?  What  are  the  marks,  or  characteristics,  of  a 
true  church? 

5.  Growing  in  Faith  (Scripture:  Phil.  4:4-13) 

There  are  two  wa\  s  to  consider  this  topic.  One  is  to  grow^  and 
develop  in  personal  faith.  This  is  absolutely  essential.  The  other  aspect 
of  the  topic  is  growth  in  the  knowledge  of  our  church  or  denomina- 
tion. 

^^^ho  is  the  president  or  moderator  of  your  denomination:  How 
many  members  does  it  have?  What  are  its  major  mission  boards? 
Where  are  its  mission  fields  located?  Does  it  belong  to  the  World 
Council  of  Churches? 
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The  Riddle  of  Roman  Catholicism  by  Jaroslav  Pelikan  (Abingdon,  1959,  $4.00). 

A  timely  book,  the  winner  of  the  $12,500  Abingdon  Award,  sets  forth  in  read- 
able fashion  the  history,  behefs,  and  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
which  is  a  riddle — or  a  mystery — to  so  many  people.  The  author  shows  how 
Christianity  became  catholic  and  how  Catholicism  became  Roman.  He  discusses 
the  tragic  necessity  of  the  Reformation,  pointing  out  that  the  Church  at  Rome 
never  did  hsten  to  the  Reformation;  but  that  it  must  if  there  is  ever  to  be  a 
united  chm-ch.  Pelikan  also  points  out  that  the  Roman  Church  has  failed  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  modem  world,  that  "separation,  aUenation,  ghetto — ^these 
are  the  words  one  is  constrained  to  use  in  describing  the  history  of  modern  Roman 
Catholicism  as  it  has  separated  itself  or  been  forcibly  separated  from  much  of 
modern  life." 

As  we  begin  our  new  series  on  "WHO  ARE  WE,"  we  recommend  most  highly 
that  you  read  Pelikan's  book. 

Understanding  Roman  Catholicism  by  Winthrop  S.  Hudson  (The  Westminster 
Press,  1959,  $3.50). 
Apparently  we  are  in  for  quite  a  series  of  books  on  Protestant-Roman  Cathohc 
relations.  Perhaps  some  of  these  are  a  result  of  Pope  John  the  Baptist,  XXIII's 
call  for  an  ecumenical  gathering.  Dr.  Hudson  builds  his  book  around  the  basic 
papal  documents  which  constitute  the  Roman  Church's  official  teaching. 

Interpreting  Protestantism  to  Catholics  by  Walter  R.  Clyde  (Westminster  Press, 
1959,  $3.00). 
Alas,  Roman  Catholics  are  just  as  ignorant  of  our  Protestant  faith  as  we  are 
of  their  teachings.  So  a  book  like  Dr.  Clyde's  is  needed.  The  author  emphasizes 
the  positive,  pointing  out  that  Roman  CathoHcs  and  Protestants  are  alike  in  many 
ways.  Yet  he  also  points  out  Catholic  teachings  which  Protestants  do  not  accept 
and  explains  why. 

The  Story  of  the  Reformation  by  Wm.  Stevenson  (John  Knox  Press,  1959,  $3.50). 
The  author  in  his  preface  states  that  his  aim  for  this  book  is  twofold:  to 
provide  a  readable  and  popular  history  of  the  Reformation  for  the  general  reader; 
and  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  Reformation  movement.  Told  simply  and  movingly. 
The  Story  of  the  Reformation  pictures  the  rich  and  wonderful  Protestant  heritage 
and  the  price  that  was  paid  to  make  it  possible. 

Major  Religions  of  the  World  by  Marcus  Bach  (Abingdon,  1959,  $1.00). 

If  you  wish  in  your  reading  to  branch  out  from  Protestantism  to  a  survey  of 
the  religions  of  the  world,  this  small  book  written  for  the  average  reader  will  aid 
you  immensely.  The  author  writes  about  the  founders,  the  holy  writings,  the 
worship,  and  the  basic  beliefs  of  Hinduism,  Zoroastrianism,  Buddhism,  Judaism, 
Confucianism  and  Taoism,  Shinto,  Islam,  and  Christianity. 
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S(MKCC  O^f    (Continued  from  page  4) 

Rightly  Named 

Your  magazine  is  a  wonderful  LINK  from  the  church  to  military  personnel 
stationed  all  over  the  world. 

— Mrs.  Oscar  E.  Tichenor, 

First  Baptist  Church, 

E.  Orange,  N.J. 

Most  Valuable 

I  assure  you  that  THE  LINK  is  the  most  valuable  item  in  my  literature 
ministry  and  a  great  asset  to  the  overall  success  of  the  business  I  am  here  ta 
execute  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

—Chaplain  (1st  Lt.)  Jay  H.  Ellens 
12th  Engr.  Bn.  (Infan.  Div.) 
APO  111,  New  York,  N.Y. 

For  My  Ships 

I  have  just  finished  digesting  the  July  issue  and  find  it  to  be  a  publication! 
that  I  would  be  happy  to  distribute  to  my  ships  for  reading. 

—Jack  W.  Lowe,  CHC,  USNR, 
Comdr.  Amphibious  Sq.  3, 
FPO,  San  Francisco,  CaUf. 

A  Mother  Suggests 

Jolmny  says  he  never  gets  to  keep  his  LINK.  They're  all  worn  out  from  being^ 
passed  around.  Incidentally,  I  think  it's  going  to  be  hard  to  top  what  you're 
doing  and  the  sports  angle  is  terrific.  .  .  .  Since  you've  asked  for  suggestions,^ 
how  about  some  articles  on  pre-marital  counseling,  answering  common  prob- 
lems of  "Cold  War"  brides  and  grooms,  pitfalls  that  can  be  avoided  and  making; 
the  most  out  of  advantages  of  service  years  whether  at  home  or  on  foreign  fields^ 

— Minnie  May  Lewis, 
2709  13th  Ave., 
S.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Help  for  Sunday  School  Superintendent 

Enclosed,  you  will  find  a  money  order  for  $5.00.  Please  extend  my  sub- 
scription for  another  two  years.  May  I  also  add  that  the  articles  I  have  found 
in  THE  LINK  have  helped  me  considerably  as  Adult  Sunday  School  Super- 
intendent. They  have  also  helped  in  some  devotionals.  Thank  you  immensely 
for  the  fine  work  you  are  doing. 

— ^James  R.  Allen, 
425  Daisey  Ave., 
Long  Beach  12,  Calif. 
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"Do  you   have    any  preference    about 
which  side  the  odd  one  goes  on,  sir?" 


At  three  years  of  age,  Frederick 
was  a  staunch  opponent  of  soap  and 
water.  One  day  his  mother  tried  to 
justify  to  him  the  gentle  art  of  wash- 
ing. 

"You  want  to  be  a  clean  little  boy, 
don't  you,  Freddie?"  she  asked,  as 
she  pushed  him  toward  the  bath- 
tub. 

"Yes,"  sobbed  the  lad,  "but  can't 
you  just  dust  me?" 

— Pageant 

A  refugee  couple  arrived  in  the 
U.S.  several  years  ago  with  one 
dream — to  become  citizens.  Through 
much  red  tape  and  years  of  study, 
they  were  patient  and  hopeful.  Then 
one  day,  the  husband  rushed  into 
the  kitchen  with  the  long-awaited 
good  news. 

"Anna!  Anna!"  he  shouted.  "At 
last!  We  are  Americans!" 

"Fine,"  replied  the  wife,  tying  her 
apron  around  him.  "Now  you  wash 
the  dishes." 

— Capper's  Weekly 


The  tailor  in  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin, who  uses  an  apple  as  his  trade- 
mark was  asked  "Why?"  by  a  friend. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "why  not?  If  it 
weren't  for  an  apple,  where  would 
the  clothing  trade  be  today?" 

Irene  Davison  in  Coronet 

A  bishop  was  condemning  the  use 
of  cosmetics  by  girls.  "The  more  ex- 
perience I  have  with  lipstick,"  he 
declared,  "the  more  distasteful  I  find 
it." 

— Journeyman  Barber 


Police  at  the  Hoboken,  N.J.,  city 
jail  have  an  answer  to  any  com- 
plaints from  inmates.  "If  you  don't 
like  it  here,  stay  out,"  declares  a 
sign  over  the  cell-row  entrance. 

— Ethel  Gardner  in  Coronet 

One  of  the  first  things  a  boy  learns 
with  a  chemistry  set  is  that  he  isn't 
likely  ever  to   get  another  one. 

— Don  Revello  in  Quote 

Usually  the  moon  is  brighter  than 
the  lovers  beneath  it. — Cy  N.  Peace 
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